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THE DEPARTURE. 



Friedricb 

1 tlie brown 
pawed the 
I more em- 
tLer, kissed 
and Bistera, 
I 'oBSumbled 
Irew myself 
arriage, but 
forward to 
, witb teal's, 
tbe carriage 
, and from 
tlie doors 
me; for I 
hose peace- 

i witli tliem 

my child- 

liere in my 

leaviDg all 
arest to my 
nd tbe most 

this pretty, 
in the car- 



riage, sat a pale, delicate womao of mid- 
dle age, with gray curls clustering about 
her forehead, beneath which were two 
dear, dark eyes. She it was who took 
me from my home to her quiet houf e in 
Berlin. Thither should the yonng back- 
flschclien accompany her, to learn, under 
her protection, something of life and the 
world. That gentle woman was Aunt 
Ulrike, my lather's widowed sister, who 
was honored and beloved by all who 
knew her. 

She softly stroked my land, which I, 
in my pain and grief, had laid in hers, 
and spoke so tenderly to me that I soon 
became calm ; for by the side of so dear 
a companion I could not be so forsaken 
as it had appealed to me. 

Soon the carriage approached a wood 
that extended itself far before ns, and I 
cast a last look back toward my dear 
village. The church tower and the lit- 
tle cottages all seemed to look kindly 
at me. I could easily discern the green 
window shutters on the gable end of our 
house, and it seemed to me as if a white 
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1 fioni tbeve. I eudly 
Mitiiig ; then tlie tiee6 
U A from mc all failher 
andoned myself to my 
my aunt seldom inter- 

iire we readied Mngde- 
ivere lo take the cars for 

took leave of onr old, 
Friedrich, and tlie two 
:eH wbicli I bfid so often 
len we went to the field 
y. I gave Friediieh a 
ind gri?etinge for each 
jdoi-f, stroked ag«n and 
, gave tbem ouce more 
^hite bread and sugar, 
the soft, blue cushions of 
, and with tears in my 

after the cloud of dust 
it as it rolled away. 

took with my aunt, in 

environs, quite tnnie^ 
wl thoughts; and the 
re through the sniTound- 
oh was quite new to me, 
most efl'eetually. My 
very well how to divert 
ly attention lo the ob- 
iBod ; and our traveling 
frequently engaged my 

a time my aunt opened 
ngall kinds of delicious 
hat manima had secretly 
e i and Low cleaily its 
nwed me the dear, cai-e- 
, seeking to make her 
en at a distance ! I 
oars with the dainties, 
lined the end that my 

had in her mind. 
lear eyes, I looked upon 
)w lay spread out before 
jmiously up and down 
jh which we rode. The 
i and brilliant shops 



excited my greatest admiration. I saw 
high statues here and there between the 
trees, wide bridges spanned the river 
which flowed through the city, and 
stately churches and palaces looked 
proudly and with dignity u|)On me, poor 
rustic. All betokened the capital, the 
residence of a great prince. 

Finally we stopped in one of the 
brnad streets before a friendly l.ioking 
house, that did not reach so high towai'd 
heaven aa the neiglilxM-ing buildings, 
which with their numberless windows 
quite oppressed my heart. Here in this 
gi'eat city, whei'e such countless num- 
bers of people wished to find room, it 
was necessaiy to build high in the air. 
Lai'ge numbers of farailieiS lived even 
in cellars, and no plaoe appeai-ed to be 
unoccupied. But few occupied niy aunt's 
pretty hoiise, and i(s neat appearance 
spoke of comfort and prosperity. At 
the back was a little, shady garden ; 
and adjoiding this, not a street, bnt 
other gardens, so that in looking out 
upon those green trees, one forgot that 
he was in the tumultuouB city. 

Here was I now to live for a time, — 
here in the strange house, the strange 
city, and anio^g new surroundings. 0, 
hov violently my heart beat as I 
ascended the steps behind Aunt TJlriko 
and the neat maid-servant who had 
laden herself with the numerous pack- 
ages and boxes that I had brought with 
me ! Timidly I stood at the door of the 
beautiful room that we entered, and did 
not venture to take off ray things. Bnt 
Aunt Uli'ike came to me, and enibraeing 
me kindly, said : " Welcome to my 
house, my dear child. God grant that 
you may be well and happy here, and 
that my love may in pait compensate 
for your separation from your family." 
With what feiTency I clung to my dear, 
dear aunt ! 0, how alone, how dread- 



-^ 
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w, slirtuld I liave felt in tliat 
aiigf" city, witii'nit that true, 

frii'nd ! But Iiy her side, 
r protoctifin, I could cliecvfiilly 

the new nnd strange tilings 
led me tliero. 



i throiigli 



ly annt iMinducted 
i house, which, for 
V large and spacioiiis. Thf 
neatnet« pvevailcd everywhere, 
) tho roome as in the kilchun 
:ciii)ied i>l.ictP. All was well 
One recognized everywhere 
Hid plenty, hut nowhere owten- 
moda'n luxury. All about me 
the inipreBeion of Bimplicily and 
and the whole appearance of 
t«nt of the rooms was In keep- 

them. There was eonietliing 
nt's character that excited my 
Irai ration, and yet there was 
at all striking in her manner; 
ontrary, all appeared so eiraplc, 
.1, that it seemed as if one must 
o speak and act. But it was 

distinguishing characteristic ; 
i nowhere a want, nowhere any- 
at one could wish otherwise. 
:!(iuld not determine for myself 
;hat liamiony which suiTonnded 
/ existed ; hut nqw I know that 
e to her good education, 
that superior woman, I now 

feel more and more how much 
conntry girl, lacked the finer 
I. At home in the village, in 
irciimslanccs, among my wild 
thcrs and sisters, these thoughts 



I to I 



But 1 



ilear 



■>n account of many children 
h sickness, could not attend 
aely to my needs. Her own 
d Iteen spent only in the vil- 
t she hml long wished that her 
ighter might have better advan- 
.n her father's house could offer 



her. She had instnicted me with care 
and faithfulness in the quiet, dom(«tio 
virtues upon which tho happiness of h« 
home was founded, and never in my life 
can I sufficiently thank her for it. Her 
teachings lormed the foimdation of all 
that I learned in after life, and through 
them nty heart and understanding re- 
ceived their early d«velo|>ment. But 
my niolher well knew that I could 
nowhere better receive the additional 
instruction that I so much needed, than 
at the hands of Amit Ulnke, fnr she 
herself sincerely honored her eKoeilcnt, 
highly educated sister-in-law. There- 
fore, how willingly did my parents 
allow n)o to go to hor for a time when 
she offered to take charge of mo. 

During the firet part of my stay with 
her I was unspeakably oppressed and 
unhappy; for in the presence of that 
highly cultivated woman I felt every 
moment how wooden I appeared, and 
my natural bashfulness increased the 
awkwardness of my behavior. I stood 
like a stick by her side, and whenever 
she spoke to me I blushe<l deeply, and 
hardly ventured to answer, for I appeared 
to mysfdf to be so silly and so childish. 
Bat the sweet kindness of my aunt soon 
worked wcmders. My timidity melted 
before it like snow before the sun ; and, 
little by little, I regained my childish 
cheerfulness, in spite of the blunders 
ihat I constantly committed. On the 
iirst day of my airival, my aunt said 
very kindly to roe that she would begin 
at once to call my attention to those 
things which she wished me to change; 
but that I must not become impatient at 
it, as it was not meant unkindly. Of 
coui'se I promised this from my full 
heart, and kept my promise bravely, 
lliough it was often difficnlt enongh 
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mucb Boap for me. The advancement 
of a country is indicated by its consump- 
tion of soap J the more used, the greater 
the progress.'^ With that she reached 
me just sucli a nice, white sponge as 
hers, and challenged me to follow her 
example. I began that unaccustomed 
work, which I did so skilfully that soon 
all about me was wet. To make it 
worse, I upset the water pitcher, and 
now everything was dripping, the neat 
washstand as well as the floor and my 
bed curtains, — yes, even the clothing 
on my chjiir. 

" Heavens ! we shall drown ! 1 call 
that a consumption of water," laughed 
my aunt, looking back at me, and 
saving the still dry things from the 
flowing water. " You are tremendously 
improved in consequence of my theory." 

" Ah ! the great sponge is to blame 
for it, auntie," said I, weeping quietly, 
and looking despairingly at the deluge 
about me. 

" All can be learned, child," said she, 
consolingly. " But dry youi^elf, or you 
will pay for my teaching with a severe 
cold." 

" I onlv wish I were dressed," siirhed 
I. in my heart, as I prepared the water 
for brushing my teeth and washing my 
mouth. "This will probably be wrong." 
But it was better than I liad feared. The 
brush was expensively fine, and tlie tooth 
powder had an agreeable odor that helped 
me wonderfully. 

*^ I hope you wijl always do that after 
dinner, child," said my aunt, when I had 
finished. 

" After dinner, auntie ? I have never 
done that." 

"Then do it always in future. It is 
excellent for the preservation of the 
teeth." 

" Certainly, dear aunt." 

Ah ! how often during that time did 



I say, "Certainly, dear aunt." Had I 
received a dollar each time I should 
have returned home a millionaire. 

"I like to see y<»ung girls dress their 
hair the first thing in the morning," said 
my aunt, as I was about to tuck my 
brown hair into my morning cap. 

" Certainly, dear aunt," replied I, sub- 
missively, and so quickly tore the cap 
from my head and the braids down that 
the hair-pins flew all about. 

" I will in the meantime read the 
newspaper to you, Gretchen. Take 
time, that you may do all well. I prize 
order highly," continued she, seating 
herself in an arm-chair; and while she 
read aloud diff*erent things from the 
newspaper, she glanced continually at 
me, to see if I did all properly. "Take 
the hair from the comb before 3'ou use 
it a^ain " ; " Do not lay the hair on the 
table, but in a piece of paper"; "Do 
not braid so tightly, but quite evenly '' ; 
" Clean the comb and brush before vou 
lav them away," and such little irTstruc- 
tions, came to me occasionally. 

7 t. 

At last that work was finished, and I 
caught up my morning gown to wrap 
myself comfortably in it, as had been 
ray custom. 

" No, my child ; a young girl should 
dress at once. Do not fall into bad hab- 
its," said my aunt ; and, ai tonished, I laid 
the rejected garment aside. " That is 
excellent in sickness, but not in health," 
added she, kindly. "Be always neat. 
An untidy girl is quite repulsive, and a 
wrapper tends too much toward untidi- 
ness. Come, I will help you, my child." 

Thereupon she kindly fastened for me 
all i?trings, hooks, and buttons. 

" Ah ! ah ! I see something that does 
not plcfise me," suddenly sounded behinc^ 
me ; and just then one of the strings c 
my skirt, tliat I had tied together yestei 
day in my huny, came apart. 
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liogs must never liappen 
en," Bfiiil my aunt, steiTily. 
loks on your dreM are all no 
ip to Iwttoni timt tliey are 
;ing. Tliat will not do. 
er drcBS quickly, and sow 
ing at once." 

ipped Bpaniei, I liastoned to 
< and did as I was bidden. 
ir good mother allow sudi 
isked my aunt, as 1 sewed 
!tlier. 

,nnlie, never. Sbe strictly 
urder," replied I, softly, and 
g. " I am not always so 

was BO hnmed ycstei'day 
:> time to make repairs." 
ve you some good advice, so 
' not often occur, my child," 
nietly, " Every evening, 
'0 to bed, examine carefidly 
ng that you intend to wear 
y, and put everything in 

has always suffieient time 
i if a little Blecj> is lost 
oes not matter mucli. As 
s hie heart and soul before 
I resolves to correct what lias 
luring the day, so should he 

outer man in order. One 
fS Dear in mind that such 
bear good ^it, while little 
n grow to be large ones, as 
i as in the heait, and then 
tion requires ten-fold care 

ssed my good aunt's hand 
she stroked my check, 
iddenly made a half senoiis, 
face, and looking at my 
"Tou wear court moum- 

nming, dear aunt t " Wliat 
[k by tbatT Is any one of 
nily dead VI asked, with 



" What ! do you not know the mean- 
ing I'f that expression ! " asked eb«, 
BUiiling, and held my hands up before 
my face. " This is called court mourn- 
ing, child, — your ten black fingernails, 
for whiuli you have used no brush. Lay 
the mourning aside quickly. I have fur- 
nislieil the wash nland with the necessary 
things : go and brush your nails." 

" Go and brush your nails ! " I went, 
and mmie the trial for the fiitit time in 
my life. At home no one had subjected 
my fiugei-B to that iirocess. Auntie soon 
came to my assistance, and I now under- 
stood the use of the little bnisbes and 
books which I found on my washstand. 
When such pretty, white nails shone at 
my fingers' ends, my hanils themselves 
looked twice as pretty as ever before. 

"Gretchen, slippera are souje of those 
things which a young girl should not 
tolerate outside of her sleeping room," 
said my aunt again, casting disapproving 
glances at my feet; " and it ligbtens, too, 
my heart." 

" It lightens ! " exclaimed I, in ast<m- 
ishment, looking towai-d the window. 
My aunt again laughed heartily at this, 
and asked : " Have you just fallen from 
the tree, maiden, that you do not under- 
stand what that means t The slit in 
your dress is open : that we call light- 
ning, you little goose; you cannot have 
pinned it." 

" No, auntie ; I never do that," J, 
replied. 

"But that also belongs to order, 
child," replied my aunt, pinning my 
dress " That carelessness is often 
not ceable qu te elegant toilets, and 
is a 1 atef I s ght 

Wl le I cl a eed the coudenined slip- 
pers fo cl se lac -d boots, my aunt left 
ou chan 1 er an 1 1 soon followed her to 
the dming-Toom, where breakfast awaited 
us. As I entered the room Aunt Ulrike 
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came kindly toward me, arid taking my 
head between lior liands, imprinted a 
hearty kiss npon my lips. 

" See, I now gladly give you wliat I 
refused before," said she, cheerfully. 
" It is very unpleasant to be kissed by 
unclean lips; and very many people 
forget that, — not <mly my dear little 
Gretchen. But come to coffee, mv 
little daughter," added she, carrying the 
neatest little coffee-pot to the table. 
"To-day it is already made; but in 
future I i^hall, give up to you the making 
of it, as also that of the tea in the eve- 
ning. I like to make it in my room, 
the humming of the teakettle is so 
pleasant." 

I hastened to fill her cup with coffee, 
and then to put in the cream and sugar 
for her. 

"First sugar, then cream, else you 

will be disappointed in love," jested my 

aunt, watching me. " And do not fill 

the cups so full that the coffee will run 
over." 

" Ah ! pardon me ! " I cried, blush- 
ing, and quickly poured back into the 
cup what, in passing it, had been spilled 
into the saucer. But that was jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire, as the 
saying goes^ for it was much more 
improper. 

At last I seated myself at the table, 
and proceeded to make for myself a nice 
" crumb," as the children called it ; that 
is, I filled my cup with so many pieces 
of white bread that my coffee was quite 
thick with it, and the bread was heaped 
up at the top. 

"You are a very methodical child," 
said my aunt, smiling. "May it taste 
well to you. When we are alone I will 
not interfere with your pleasure ; but 
when we are in the company of others 
you must deny yourself such coffee 
pudding." 



" That is too bad ! it tastes so good, 
auntie," said I, childishly, looking ten- 
derly at my sweet mess. I tried to sip 
the second cup as Aunt Ulrike did, but, 
as it was very hot, I turned it into the 
saucer that it might cool more quickly, 
and blowing it, raised it to my lips. 

"That will not do, either, child," 
laughed my aunt, and, disheai*tened, I 
quickly put my cup down. 

" We children have at home always 
drunk from the saucer,^' said I, bluehing. 

* ' That may be. Children are allowed 
to do many things ; but you are here to 
learn what is proper for grown persons, 
and to lay aside children's shoes ; there- 
fore I have tormented vou without 
mercy, you poor little backfisch ! But 
we will let it all pass for to-day ; do now 
what you please, or else in the end you 
will forget all I have told you. To-day 
I have instructed you in the duties and 
rules of the morning : — that was lesson 
number one. I think, if we take such a 
lesson every day, at the end of a year 
we shall bo greatly improved in those 
things which a backfischchen has to 
learn." 

In this kind, cheerful way Aunt Ul- 
rike understood how, little by little, to 
improve the manners of the little, unpol- 
ished country girl, which was certainly 
no small task. The kindness and patience 
with which she called my attention to all 
mistakes and omissions made it impos- 
sible for me to feel angiy or displeased. 
Whenever she corrected me I was filled 
with thankfulness toward her who had, 
with so mucli love and self-denial, under- 
taken the charge of my education ; and 
I resolved anew each morning to requite 
her kindness with an* earnest endeavor to 
do all that she wished. 

But how much I had to change, how 
differently to do everything from what I 
had ever done it before ! It broke over 
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flood ; for how rich in reproofs 
lings wan even this nioniing 
How I longeil oil that first Any 
ome! Ah! tiiere wha:ever I 
ight ; there I was etill a child, 

to do aa 1 pleased, and hnw 
d glad I had been! But now! 



was a young Is 
new claims, A 



beautiful song, 
be still a child," 



EMBER more distinctly the 
s of that first morning in the 
of my ilear "Aunt Deport- 
* I jestingly calleil Iter, tlirni 
the following days and hours, 
ny, more especially those of 
pai-t of my stay, remain as 
ly mind as if they had but just 
, and some of them I will now 

our liat and shawl, Greti^bcn ; 
ake some calls," siud my aunt 
ind I hastened to obey, for I 
r that she did not like to wait 
[ was not at all aceustomed to 
irenionious visits. At home I 
■nly my hat, going in other 
a I went into the garden and 
shawl, gloves, parasol, and 
•dmry accompaniments, which 
to a city promenade, I knew 
So it happened that I invari- 
it some of those things, and 
; only after we had started. 



which of course 
out of limnor wi 
Ihit dov it 
canlull_\ caught 
prttti clisps till 
that pnr]>[i>ie i: 
atttntion to tl 
duBseil lidics w 
dnsHC! to Aj-ag s 
took tliem up so 
then undenlotl 
alHi\s of the cl 
underneath, he ! 
eijuipped with i 
followed my am 
ready before me 
door I noticed ti 
glov™. Iranq 
the hateful thing 
with her again ; 
not notice how i 
that I had on th: 
sn<Idenly stoppe 
feet. 
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, in such weather, 
atignly. " That 
ut place you will 
in the next, you 
Go and get your 
me back to me. 
au Geheimrathin 



the wiud, I hur- 
<e, and took the 
their bos. But 
ere covered 
9W wait for 



ey 



nk of them, and 
iii^ away dirty !" 

stamping iinpa- 
e," I cried fret- 
ertake aunt, and 
,u Delina' parlor 
uite heated yffth 
its, and aa quickly 
auntie, splashing 
lee, and running 
y open umbrella, 
at a hurry she is 
!" I heard behind 

to look at me. 
unged forward in 
before she reached 
nt all in vain; I 
go in alone, 
heart I followed 
let by the lady of 
)med me kindly, 
idy spated by hor 
■, aB I entei-ed, to 
It was a dreadful 
ike a bow ! Ah ! 
obling block, and 
ftkwardly enough, 
ig knees, and in the 
■erspread my face, 
r Gretchen," said 
ring me an ann- 



"My dear friend, allow her first to 
carry her umbrella and overehoes into 
the corridor," said my aunt, as I was 
about to Beat myself. 

Friglitened, I started up and looked 
at myself, I now saw in what a plight 
L my liaste and embarausment, had 
entei-ed the elegant room. I had not 
only forgotten to put my dvess down, 
that it might cover my skirts, which- 

the severe stoiin liad become badly 
spotted, but I had also forgotten to 
take off my dirty overehoes, which had 
left large spots on the polished, inlmd 
floor, as well as on the costly carpet. I 
also convulsively grasped my umbrella, 
from the top of which the rain trickled 
slowly, and collected in a small sea on 
the floor. 

Stammering a hasty excuse, I ran out 
of the room to set this dreadful blunder 
right. Looking in the glass I saw how 
improper my appearance was for a for- 
mal morning call. My hair had been 
blown by the wind in every direction 
over my forehead, my hat was awry, 
and liad been badly crushed by contact . 
with people's umbrellas, and my collar 
was just ready to drop off. 

" Why will auntie visit in such awful 
weather !" thought I, angrily, endeavor- 
ing to put my dress in some degree of 
order. While busily engaged with that, 
my glance fell upon my gloves, the 
sight of which struck new ten-or to my 
heart. Ah ! in my haste I had caught 
up an old pair, and had but just observed 
it. What would auntie say when she 
saw them; for see them she certainly 
would, nothing escaped her eyes. And 
what would our hostess think of me, 
before whom I had already so dreadfully 
disgraced myself ! Keep the abominable 
things on I must, for it was quite im- 
possible to go without gloves, as I did 
in the country. So I returned, anxious 
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and fearful, to t^e parlor oArefuUv con- 
cealing my hands beneath the pomere of 
my shawl, thns giviiig nuself a mott 
gtitfand awkward Hj^iirarHnce 

Fran DfliiiK harl wufficiint tai t to fakt 
little notice of my appnaramt and (.on 
tinned to talk eameHtly with in\ annt 
so I ipiietly Beated myself on a (imiple 
eane chair, for, without bidding I could 
not venture to take the eatv ihair 

Tliere I eat. uilent, for a long time 
and had sufficient time to collect myself 
I peeped secretly at the fingers of my 
nnliicky gloves, on one of which two, 
and on the other three of the fingers had 
burst open, so that the ends of my fin- 
gers looked like rosebiidB, just bursting 
from the calyx. Bnf my peeping availed 
nothing ; I cotild not make them whole 

At last, ha\'ing need to use my pocket 
handkerchief, I pnt my hand in my 
pocket for it, and lo ! it was not there ! 
In my haste I must have lost it, or left 
it in the anteroom. That was too dis- 
agreeable ! How earnestly I wished 
that auntie would go ; but she seemed 
not to think of that, and still talked on. 
Soon Frau DeliuB rose to ring for the 
servant, and I quickly availed myself of 
that moment. With an imploring look 
I noddetl to Aunt Ulrike, and snatched 
her tine handkerchief from her liand, 
which she indeed permitted, but a din- 
approTing shake of the head told nie, 
only too well, what she thought of her 
excellent niece. 

" Friedrich, tell my daughler that I 
have visitors," said Frau Delins to the 
servant as he appeared. Soon the door 
openetl, and a tall, slender lady, in most 
elegant attire, swept into the room. 
With a pair of languishing eyes slie 
glanced about her, and greeted my aunt 
with an easy bow. She appeared not 
to see me at all, although I stood at my 



fnll height before 
her mother introduce 
make up for the i 
tthith I had greeted 
boi ed liefoie Iraule 
to the floor, and wi 
satiified nitb m\aelf 
her head haidU pert 
mg herself m the er 
leaned eareles'-li b 
seemed howe^er, to 
able enough for she 
small footstool, upor 
her feet ; and while 
lightly upon one h 
other waved to and 1 
she looked at me loi 
half open eyes. 

At this examinatii 
ration started ont 
I slid uneasily back 
my chair, and at las 
on the extreme edj 
crown of my head. 

"You are probabl 
said the young lady j 
voice, 

I blushed again t 
tion. Until now I 
proud of my home, ( 
ened when I could : 
it to any one ; but 
ashamed that I was 
try, for I felt very 
that lay in that quei 

Auntie, who dui 
been talking with F 
me from niy painful 
ing in my stead. A 
which I again sat di 
I venture to address 
she turned again to 

'' How old are yo 
condescendingly, e: 
might ask a child v 
of her. Heretofore 
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irs," I Btammered. 
for Bhame that I 

ilien," said she, ab- 
» herself. 

me nothing new. 
bat I was only a 
Hilt and evtryliodv 
day, and the name 
aBant or offensive, 
[la's lips, it seemwl 
Jid I couid liave 
d vexation, Fnr- 
oec to take leave, 
>ni the unpleasant 

fonnd m\ self for 
s the jonng lady 
ne with me She 
ig, or added oc<a 
t> the e()n\ erwif 1011 
nd Aunt tlnke 
we were at la»-t ui 
'alked quite siknt 
untie, who at hist 
)rd. But soon she 
rotcheu, to-da^ i on 
f with gloiy ' that 

|uite beside nnstlt 
pidities"'(ntd I, 
luite hioke down 
; disuonsoliitih of 

d, calm v<»'ii'solf 
biiik to stt. yon, 
oh on tht ttreit'" 
" Yon have cer- 
rtTong, only made 
letl*, and you will 

lilockhead, auutie ! 
I deser\-e nothing 
bbing. 



" I shall never scold you for such 
tliingf, child, for you know no better,'' 
replied she, kindly. " But I shall not 
permit you longer to wet my poor cam- 
bric handkerchief with your tears." 

In spite of my tears I could not help 
laughing, and soon became calm again. 

" Concerning onr visits to my friends," 
added my aunt kindly, I will only cau- 
tion you in R'gard to some things which 
belong to good deportment. "Wlien you 
seat you i-self, whether on a chair or on 
sonietliing else, do not remain hanging 
on the edge, or on the corner, but sit 
(liiietly and firmly upon the whole seat, 
otherwise you appear awkward and 
uneasy. Do not hold out your hand 
until you know ^hat others intend to 
offer vou theiiw Again, I wish to set 
you nght in tegard to your bows, which 
should be in acLordance with the age 
and position of tliosc before whom you 
make them Tii day the worthy Fi-an 
Gthcimiatlnn u«tiied a very insignifi- 
t.int on*, fiom \ou, while you made the 
pict^iitions daughtci oue which wa« deep 
and soknm enough for a princess." 

" But she ViOS us unn]ipruaclial>le as a 
pnni#s8," sighed I 

" In that you are not very wnmg,'' 
H.iid she, laughm^j " That I grant you ; 
but so much the le-s should I ]wy lier 
homage But now come home; we will 
make the otliei Msits at auother time, 
wlitu the wtathei is better, and you 
hive a handkcichitt in your pocket, and 
decent gloves on o r 1 1 Is " 

Did I not tl I k notl in„ coul 1 ch<,i| e 
her e\ea* ble lad nkcl lucovtuil 
the i-osebuds 1 (c ci cl 111 
endcavoretl to conceal tl e ir u 1 cr 
scrutinizing ejcs <> \ t Uepo li ent 
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IV. 



FRIENDSHIP. 




«g^APPILY all tlie visits which 1 
made with auntie were not of so 
tragical a nature as that of wliich 
I have just written, but yet I luwl a lit- 
tle visit fever whenever we prepared our- 
selves f(»r similar expeditions. How 
my heart heat, when, some time after 
that visit to Frau Deli us, I was to 
accompany auntie to Prof. Dunkei*'s. 

" There is a voun*; girl tliere with 
whom you can form a frifiu.lship," said 
auntie on the wav ; still I siffhoi at tlie 
thought, for much Tis I desired a friend of 
my own age, the young girls of the capital 
appeared to be so different from me and 
mv friends in tlie countrv, that I enter- 
tained stronj; doubts of ever becomint; 
acquainted with a similarly created be- 
ing. Those young ladies all stood upon 
such an unattainable height for me, poor, 
awkward viUage child, that I would 
always have been glad to creep away 
like a little mouse when I was intro- 
duced to them. 80, like a chicken cov- 
ered by auntie's wing, I entered with 
trembling steps the parlor of Frau Prof. 
Dunker. A very lively, friendly lady 
met us with cordial words, and had 
hardlv crreeted us before she hastened 
to the door and called out, " Marie, 
come (piickly ; here is a dear visitor.'^ 

A young girl with beautiful blonde 
hair and bright blue (»yes appeared, at 
these words, at the door; and coloring 
sliglitly, came somewhat timidly, but 



still easilv and ffracefullv into the room 
Aunt Ulrike embraced her heartily and 
then led her to me to introduce us to 
each other. Those nrettv bhu^ eves of 
Marie's looked kindly. into mine, and 
taking my hand, she said earnestly, 
*' Oh ! I have alreadv heard much of 
you from Aunt Ulrike, dear Grctchen, 
and how glad I shall he to become ac- 
quainted with you.'' With that, she 
conducted me to a little sofa bv the win- 
dow, while the others seated themselves 
at a distance from us, and talked so 
heartilv and familiarly, so freshly and 
naturally to me, that mv heart heat 
with joy and ])leasure. That was, in- 
deed, another being from Fraulein 
Anianda Delius, who vouchsafed me 
scarcely three words, and treated me 
like a little goose ; and also different 
from the other young ladies whom I had 
met at auntie's. Near this dear, open- 
hearted child of nature, my bash fulness 
vanished, and we wen^ soon chatting 
and laughing as familiarly with each 
other as if we had been accpiainted for 
years. • As at last auntie took her leave, 
Marie kissed me tenderly and promised 
to visit me soon, for she had become 
quite attached to nu\ 

" Did I not tell y(m trulv tlmt you 

» » » 

would become o(>()d friends?" asked 
auntie as we were again on our way. 
'^ Little* Afarie is a very dear, lovely 
ffirl, and I shall be very i'lad if you 
like each other.'' 
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" Ah ! she is truly dear and lovelv, 
auntie," cried I enthusiastically, " and 
I should be happy if I could become 
her friend.-' 

^' That would please me, too, very 
much," replied my aunt ; "for with all 
her childish simplicity, Marie is a thor- 
oughly cultivated, prudent girl, whose 
education has been very carefully con- 
ducted, and von can learn verv much 
from her.-' 

This new friendship filled my heart 
with indescribable joy. What I had so 
ardent! V wished for I had now obtained, 
and more fully than I had ever hoped 
or thought. 

The oftener I met the amiable Marie 
Dunker, the more we became attached 
to each other, and a Vend of friendship 
was formed between us which to this 
dav remains unbroken. 

Mv friend was older than I, and 
through her good education had passed 
beyond the difficult period of girlhood ; 
still she was more attached to younger 
girls than to those of her own age, and 
her childish mind resisted all the arti- 
fices, affectations and pretentions in 
which young ladies delight. She was 
a most lovelv little blonde, of fine slen- 
der form and elegant carnage, so that I, 
high-shot-up thing, telegraphing about 
in thp world with my long legs and 
aims, looked very awkward beside her. 
She had a wonderfully good, tender 
heart, that so constantly shone forth from 
her forget-me-not eyes, that one must 
become attached to her whether one 
would or not. 

Our bond of friendship was sooh most 
salemnly concluded, with all things ap- 
pertaining thereto. Of course the first 
of these was the use of the familiar 
" thou,'' but that was understood of it- 
self at our second meeting. Then we 
wrote the most ardent friendship's greet- 



ings in each other's albums. I selected 
that poem of Geibel's, '^O knowest 
thou, heart, the two angel sisters ? " in 
which friendship and love are so pathet- 
ically sung. Marie selected for me 
Goethe's chamiing poem, "To Lott- 
chen," which seemed to have been T^ant- 
ten expressly for us. Then, of course, 
each soon wore on a cord about the 
neck a little gold heart, in whose inmost 
sfiuctuarv a lock of hair of the friend 
rested ; and auntie sealed the bond by 
presenting to each the most lovely gold 
ring with a blue stone in it. It is, of 
course, also understood that the little 
picture of my friend hung over my 
work-table, between tender ivv branches, 
as also mine over hers ; and that a thou- 
sand neat little notes flew to and fro be- 
tween us. O how many things we had 
to sav to each other when we did not 
meet for some da^^^s ! It was as if there 
were no end to our questions and nar- 
rations. 

From this time forth mv life was in- 
finitely more pleasant ; for although I 
always giadlv talked with mv amiable 
Aunt Ulrike, and her conversation was 
of very great benefit to me, yet she was 
so much older than I that it was impos- 
sible that our feelings and \news could 
be quite the same. My dear heart's 
friend felt and thought just as I did j 
but being better educated and more ex- 
perienced than I, she always stood by my 
side with good advice. I was no longer 
feverishly anxious at heart when I was 
to go with my aunt to visit her friends 
and acquaintances ; for did I not know 
that we met mv dear Marie almost 
everywhere, and that in my embarass- 
ment I found in her my support and 
stay ? My eyes flew searchingly through 
the rooms as soon as I entered a com- 
pany of strangers ; and only when I 
discovered Marie's dear, blue dress, did 
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1 and courageous at liearl ; 
if elie failed to np;)oar I felt iiKlescrilm- 
bly foi-mtkeu mid alone. 

Marie abnost alwayn wore licuveiilj- 
blue, and this eolor was so well Hiiited 
to her blonde eomplexion tliat I veiT 
unwillingly saw her otherwise droKsed. 
Aud now, when I recall that deai- sea- 
son of my youth, I see my frienil ever 
ID clear blue before me ; she wan -" 
truly my blue aky, and her friendly face 
its golden sun. 

Besides our cosy, uliatting hours, we 

spent many more earnest ones together ; 

for Aunt Ulrike wished me to have 

some instruction in languages, music 

and drawing, and to my great delight, 

Marie joined me in some of those 

studies. So I l>ecame also spiritually 

planed and polished, aud soon soul and 

body were set la emulation with each 

other. Still, however mneh people 

tried to make another little creature of 

me, my good aunt took care tliat 

should not become spoiled and falsely 

educated ; and fortunately, affectation 

and pretension have, up to the present 

■emained as intolerable to me as 

lad formerly been. Marie took as 

pleasure in them as I did ; and 

nie education did not consist in 

hings, I saw as clearly in her as 

at Ulrike, and considered myself 

Y fortunate to be able to live in 

surae with such excellent people. 

lile auntie in her pleasant way 

:ued to lud me in correcting my 

and mistakes, Marie on her part 

e same. One day, for instance, I 

ly dear friend coming toward me 

e street, aud giving my feelings 

ent, as usual, I ran toward her, 

my arms around her neck, and 

id and kissed her enthusiastically. 

weet face became dark red under 



me tend<'rly us wua her wont, she 
([uickly and uiigeiitly released liei-self 
from my anus, at the Hame time looking 
ily alHiiit her. 

Iiat is the mutter, Manet" I 
asked in astonishment, and looked in- 
t|U)riugly into her nsually mild, ijuiet 
fae*; "are you no longer my friendt" 

" Gretchen ! do not say that !" 
replied she, half aloud, and drew me 
quickly forward with her. " But come, 
come ; I will tell you dii-ectly." 

Again she looked anxiously to the 
side, and I now saw a well-dressed 
young man standing near us, casting 
mocking glances at ns tlnougli his eye- 
glass. I took refuge by Marie, but 
did not stare loss into hts tae«. He 
smiled familiarly at me, and sneered, 
at the same time throwing kisses at 
us. "Heavenly! divine! what charming 
children!" Marie drew me so quickly 
away from the vicinity of this iniperti- 
uent coxcomb, that I could neither think 
or see ; but after a while, wishing in 
ly anxiety to know whether we were 
followed, I looked hastily back toward 
ipudent man. '" For God's sake, 
Gretchen, do not look behind yout" 
came too late ; I had already done It, 
and saw that our tormentor still gazed 
tenderly at us from afar, but fortunately 
hod not followed lis. 

" How could you greet me so bois- 
terously and familiarly on the public 
street, Gretchen t" asked Marie, with 
tender reproof. " Never do that again. 
You see the consequence of it." 

" But we always greet each other so, 
Jlarie," cried I, beside myself. "What 
was the matter with the man, that he 
should insult us so ?" 

" He dared to do it because you con- 
ducted youi-self so openly, little heart," 
replied Maiie. "On the street people 



tresses ; and instead of embracing I do not greet each other as at home ; 
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fti-o iinpmppr here. 
, or you w-iU iiwH-t 
.■eabk" experieiicw." 
I tlmt under (ii>d'ij 
!>( Hhow wlioiii sbe 
. I, tutrpiiseil, uiiil 



■vns tlie expression 
nite another thing," 
"We must (juUe 
feielings under re- 
aniong othtTB, and 
face, while in oar 
Bad or joyful as we 

[Hciilt; I believe I 
said I, quite cast 
the kindness, bent 
lat is improper on 
ling is so different 
Leeded not to con- 
len I walked about 
about in the mead- 
at I did was right 
one thought differ- 

Lce, do not talk so 
^ you did juat now ; 
and laugh at ns," 
loud, pressing my 
lo me the favor not 
rainst everyone we 
1 little to the peo- 

'dear heart' is a 
fhed I, and walked 
mid every one who 
1 wrong asain ; for 
pseribed about the 
"iQ quite as much, 
at all chat exeited 
lei. " You must be 
li me, Marie, and are 



of me," 
myself and all the 
grace you too much 



t is better 
u! till we 



if I go farther witli yo 
tliat we shouhl part. . 
niwt again, deal' heail;." 

"Don't be Buch a little fool, (ireteli- 
en," said Slane kindly, holding me bn^k. 
'' Tlmt is a pwtty friend who eannot 
willingly bear with the I'ailinga of the 
other. Must you not also eudure my 
fauItKf" 

"Ah! yon have no faults at all," 
cried I, fretfully. 

''What! Iliave no faults, UretchenJ" 
laughed Marie. " Then I should be a 
wonderful exception to mankind in gen- 
eral. Thank t4od, I never experienced 
that gi'eat pleasiu-e. Only see ! I will 
now tell you a fault of yoiu' moat excel- 
lent friend," continued she earnestly, 
holding owt her foot. "Etiquette 
demands that one shall tightly tie her 
shoestrings at home, that they may not 
untie and trail ahmg on the street, as 
mine does now, and makes it necessaiy 
for me to go into a porch to tie it." 

Having attended to that little matter, 
we hastened home. We met some 
young, well-dressed gills, who, judging 
from their portfolios, were just coming 
fiom school. They were walking beside 
each other, arm in arm, and took up 
moi-e than the whole width of the side- 
walk. As they came nearer to us they 
showed little inclination to break the 
chain to allow us to pass ; but Marie 
stepped so quietly and resolutely for- 
ward, that the closely-bound thought it 
better to make way for us, but tittering, 
pushed and jostled against us, 

" The poor, foolish Gretclien I i 
nevei behaved so nidely as those si ■ 
young persons," cried I, greatly si ■ 
prised that young ladies of the capit I 
should so conduct themselves. 

" Yes ; those are fine, scbool-glrl ma ■ 
nera," replied Marie, angiily. " TL j 
young things know very well that it i 
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not proper to take np the whole walk ; 
nevertheleBS tliey do not care for it. 
Vou can have no idea how detestable 
these school manners among the young 
ladies often are; and one who is among 
them must struggle powerfully against 
such things. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions among them, as everywhere ; 
but I can say this for your consolation, 
that such a genuine lady of the capital, 
with her over refinement and vanity, is 
f«n times as bad as yon, my dear child 
of nature, even though you should 
embrace me every day on the public 
street, and a whole legion of young fops 
witness the sight." 



I laughingly embraced Marie, for we 
had now reached home, and in her cosy 
little room I was not obliged to consider 
appearances. We sat thei-e chatting for 
a long time, till at last the sinking snn 
warned me to return home. Then I 
must go ; for was it not also one of the 
troublesome peculiarities of that large 
city, that one must not be out alone in 
the eveningT At home it was most 
beautiful when evening cAme. How 
merrily and safely we went about in the 
village from house to house t There 
one had nothing to fear, more than here 
in broad daylight, only iK^cause people 
show their feelings to the world. Yea, 
at home ! 



S already at breakfast, so of 
course there were also at dinner 
many things wllich I did not 
.ccording to rules of etiquette. At 
e our parents could not attend to 
those noisy little children, and 
t was the first and only requisite 
table, while iu all else we did 
h as we pleased. 

be dinners at auntie's passed quite 
lotonously, but nevertheless agree- 
' and cheerfully. She seasoned 
n with pleasant conversation, which 
admonition's interrupted like great 
amation points. 



"Use yuur napkin, child," was for 
instance one of the commands in my 
book of etiquette ; " no doubt one wipes 
his face with his hand where no napkins 
grow." 

That was, to speak plainly, the cus- 
tom among the peasants. I understood 
it well, and hastily caught up the here- 
tofore severely-neglected article. 

" Only to see wliat a little gourmand 
you are!" said Aunt Ulrike agtdn teas- 



"you sip your soup 



vith the s 



exactly as he tastes 
his wine. No doubt you wish to find 
out, by tasting, how many pounds of 
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for tills soup. And you 
n»lf quite comfortaMe; 

iteway IK too Miiiill for 
I of liay!" said slic at 
lieii 1 took so liii-ife a 

liail trouble to mawter 
us about to flpeuk with 
eenliiy teetli, sho intw- 
, "Oue should not speak 
til." Then I must nt'i- 
^ere in my plate, nor my 
uth, and I liehttved just 
itii the bones and potato 
lever would understand 
e was not on the table- 
e e<lge of the plate, 
ot gnidge poor Phylax 
of meat, dear Gretohen, 
one so thoroughly your- 

reiLiark when, having 
3ons to eat, I with youth- 
imereifully cracked and 
bonee. 

■a said that the Ik-sI part 
es," replied T eagerly, 
lised a nice chickeu leg 
vith my givasy fingers, 

treasure, to-morrow we 
Dunkera', au you know, 
lot to take a j'oung hen 
■rs thea'. Here with me 
rain you, but properly 
le meat from the bone 
.nd fork; it is improper 

lear aunt," I replied sur- 
now I had always eaten 
B aid of my fingers. 
■8t time that I had been 
with auntie, for I, poor 
ibove all things to ftis- 
t'ortuiiately Marie seated 
me, so that I was secure 
sity. My other neighbor 



was a friendly, portly gentleman, who 
appeared to me as if his only pleasure 
conaiHted in eating and drinking, wlii<di 
was no doubt the cjise ; but the delight 
with which he tasted and Buinc-kiHl, 
the indi'scriliably unpleasant manner in 
whit-h he held to his wide lips jiisf as 
much as he had placed lietween them, 
and lastly the heavy bi-eathing which 
accompanied this mighty work, robbed 
me of all desire to eat. How mnc-h I 
thought of what Aunt Ulrike said to 
tne only yesterday, — how unpleasant it 
was to have an ill-manneivd neighbor 
at table. To-day I learned to under- 
stand this thoroughly. To lie sui-e 
these faults could be more readily over- 
looketl in an old gentleman than in a 
young girl. There was no doubt of 
that, ami I now for the fii-st time fully 
realized how much I needed to guard 
myself against such manners, lest I 
should cause myself gi-eat mortification. 

After the soup a strange dish wa» 
passed around, of whioh I bad never 
before eaten. It was a blackish mass, 
and from its corny figiu-e I supposed it 
to Ije preserved berries. Being an inti- 
mate friend here, and the portly gentle- 
man near me helping himself most 
bountifully, I, too, took a good portion, 
and began to feast. 

But how astonished I wati when a 
salty, slimy taste instead of the expected 
sweet touched my tongue! I nas not 
able to eat a second mouthful, and 
looked in astonishment at my neighbor, 
who spread the block corns on a slice of 
toasted bread, then dropped lemon juice 
upon them, and ate the whole with the 
greatest enjoyment. 

I was just about to ask Maiie what it 
was when the old gentleman turned, 
chew ing, to me, and smirking and poiut- 
ing to my plate said with his thick, 
8, " Excellent caviare ! are 
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yoH, too, fond of it, my frracioiip oiiol" 

So that was caviare! Yes, the nanif of 
that noble gift of God I knew well ; hut 
in person not a single grain thereof liad 
ever strayed so far as i^iir village, and it 
was therefoi-e wholly unknown to nie. 

" O no ; I — I did not notiee when I 
taated it," efamniered I. coloring, and 
fonlighly concealing my ignorance hc- 
hind a lie. 

"O impossihle! only fri' it again ; it 
is (jnite excellent I assnre yon, and 1 — 
I understand what is good," continued 
the portly gentleman eagerly;- and 
though I was thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of his assertion, yet I declined 
his challenge, and saw with great amuhc 
nient the longing glances which he cast 
upon the dainty that I so dnjidedh 
rejected, and fmm which the Mer\-ant at 
laft freed me. 

Other dishes followed withont fortlier 
eniharnissment i Imtwhen I asked Mane 
for the Halt, and was about to take it 
from the salt-cellar with my fingers, aw 
had been ray cnstom, Marie, shocked 
put it hack and swil wiftly, *' With the 
knife, Gretchen!" 

Ashamed, I followed her direction, 
although I was really much Burprised, 
Until now I had always nsed my five 
pronged finger-fork, for that pin'pose. 

Now the roast meat came to thetahle, 
ix'ally chickens as Aunt Ulnke thonght. 
fortunately I lemembeved her request, 
und tried to cnt the meat oft' with my 
knife instead of laboring at the tender 
)onee with my teeth. But that was 
only an aggiavation ; the best remained 
1)11 the bone, and with true regi'et I 
turned from the remains. The pirserved 
fniitu that were served with the meat 
did nut diMippoint me a^ain ; they were 
sweet and dellejito as I liked them, and 
not nnpleaaantly salt like the cjiviare. 
fcViCli a pleasure tliat almost equalled 



that of my epicnrean neighboi', I ale 
those sweet fruits, peaches and plums, 
antiVipaling, alinost childislih , the pleas- 
ure of eating the thick sugar syrup in 
which they swam about in my glass 
plate. But unable to eat this synip 
will) a fork, and no spoon being within 
my reach, I raised, the little plate in 
order to sip the syiiip Irom it as I hud 
often done at home. It had already 
readied my lips when I suddenly felt 
my arm gi'asped, and with a quick jerk 
the plate stood again in its place. 

" For Heaven's ssike ! Gretchen, are 
you mad!" wiiisiwred Marie in my ear. 
"People lea^e the syrup in the plate." 

"In the plate'" cried 1 nnbelieviug, 
and looking at Mane, who still held my 
ann fast in the ftai that I might again 
att<.nipt to piifoim the feat. " The nice 
sugai Mjriip la to mo the best part of 
the pitserve I need not leave that 
need 1*" 

"At home do what you will, but in 
company it will not do at all. I pray you 
heed me, Gretchen," whispered Marie 
quickly, for just then her neighbor 
a<ldressed hi^', and she could not attend 
to me further. There I sat soiTowfnl, 
opposite my nice ayrup which I dared 
not eat, and was <piite angi'y from the 
bnttnni of my heait at the strange rules 
of etiquette which obliged me to leave 
the meat on the bones, and to sacrifice 
quite the best part of the dinner. 

"What would mamma say to such 
wastefulness/' thought I angiily ; but 
jiiHt then I was violently startled, and 
hastily i-aising myself on my chair, I 
looked around to see who had shot. My 
portly old neighbor laughed heartily at 
my fright, and I soon saw that it was 
only a uhani|>agne cork that had niade 
the noise. But I had heard it so seldom 
that the sound was qnite new to me. 
And now the wine itself! At home I 
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Yea, three or four glaf 



tasted it — only wlien 
christened — and now 
if it stood before me, 
pearU danced merrily 

[t wine comforted me 
iging of the tongue, 
less, all contrihnted to 

taste, and I left my 
cardinal, whioli had 
1 me, and drank in 
tly champagne. My 
lerstood it fai' hettei- 

en ninch amnsed at 
: in drinking it that 
r glass for me. Soon 
ved and evei'vthing 
' eyes ; lint I to<ik no 
ai-ie looked anxiously 

fctchen, or what is llie 

id — even" tiling whirl o 

Uy, gi-aeping Jlaric's 
tld fast to lier. 
ik cliam^iagneT It is 
care," eaid IMaric. 



Her 



Martini kept filling myglaep,"' whispered 
I, and closed my eyes in order to com- 
pose myself, for I felt very strangely. 

" How i*nld you do Biich a thing ! 
Yon had already drnnk kardinal," scolded 
Marie, giving nio a large glass of wafer 
that I might more ()nickly recover 
myself. I was i-caily clearer and better 
for it, and was now well on my giiaixl 
against tasting again the tempting, deli- 
cate wine, however so mnch my netghbur 
might urge me. It seemed to me that 
he himself could drink an enominns 
(piantity withont becoming dizzy like 
me, poor novice; for his glass was con- 
tinnally on a jonmey from tho table to 
his lipa and back again. I was heartily 
glad when the company finally rose from 
the table to go to the garden where we 
had cofl'ee. The fresh air soon bronglit 
me to myself again, and richer in experi- 
ence, I wandered happily aDoiit in the 
garden with Marie. To nnr dear Aunt 
Ulrike, who soon joined n«, I honestly 
confessed all the crazy acts with which 
I made my debut at this my firat dinner, 
and which I still distinctly rememljer. 



SUNDRIES. 



lav I 



3 of 



ids came to take tea 
'liey generally enter 
I with convei'sation, 
perhaps card playing, 
to 



prepare the tea and to sene the little 
company, since auntie disliked to have 
servants in the iiioni. That was 
very pleasant for me after I had lie- 
come accnstimed to it, for house-work 
always afforded me much pleasnre, and 
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t neaped the emhar- 
tting qnietly among 
en and ladien, nr even 
the con versa tinn, for 
loo little general in- 
coiilil listen to it nilh 
) ablfl to attend to my 
it is true, there were 

I needed to learn. 

filled the cnpB quite 
•h anntie on the fir^t 

hilt I could not at all 
of not doing w.. It 
nie aa if people would 
lein grudgingly when 
into the r.ii|w. The 
that the tea wa" Rpilled 

1, and that a' xhower 
ip an WMtn as it wati 
Again, I carried the 
) room to fill the cups 
auntie gi ntly drew me 
; the cnpH to the cide- 

II them tliere. 
another of the giiet>t8 

wonld take nothing 
1 it n»y duty Ifl storm 
iea till they took eonie 
wliieh wae often itlitfi- 
e. Auntie at last for- 
lahe. "one thanks when 
vitboiit expecting to be 
jgging and entreating 
towna, and is perhaps 
e circlet), but it ie not 
ongh it IB not exactly 

Y to paM thin^ must 
— that they mnst b« 
1, but not on the right 
ilae they had not the 
I help themselves. 
tie wished me to do all 
Ihe guests might not 



notice the motion of the machinery by 
which the work waK carried on. 

" I always feel very imcomfortahle 
when in visiting I see the tronble that 
my presence sometimes occasions. 
There are running and rgllinp, doors 
and closets opened anil shut, linnying 
to and fro, clicking, blustering and 
knocking abont, perhaps only to get me 
a piece of cake or Keive tea. Never 
make a noine about anything dear 
danghler, either in spiritual or worldly 
matters." 

Ae only old gentlemen and old ladies 
came on these Mondays, I con1d quite 
follow my own inclination to be .-w po- 
lite and attentive, as rei'viceeble and 
agreeable as possil)le. With younger 
persons, especially with young gentle- 
men, my aunt often held uie 1 ack in 
my officioiisness because I went too far. 
Tliat one conld be too obliging seemed 
very strange to m*-, but auntie nnder- 
stood that far better than I, However, 
with old lailics she allowed me to do as 
I pleased ; and being strongly attraitted 
toward some of them, my servieeahle- 
ness knew no honnds. To make them 
Comfortable, to put footBtoi>ls at their 
feet and cushions at their backs, to 
spring for shawl or cloak, to coimt the 
atiches of their knitting-work or lo take 
np stitches, to wind silk or yam, to pare 
fniit, to run for smelling-bottles or fresh 
water — all these were things which I 
took great pleasure in doing, as soon as 
my watchful eye discoveied the lightest 
wish for them, and friendlv thanks were 



alw 



smyi 



ward. 



was of 



■d the old gentler 
course more resei-ved ; hut whenever it 
seemed to Im desirable, 1 hastened to 
hnng them comfortable chairs, to pick 
up whatever they dropped, to |)ick out 
their indistinct wiiting, to wipe 8[>ectacl« 
cases, or pleased, quietly to listen when 
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fonnd no attentive 

e pleasant evenings 
cariJ-plaving, eoine 
ny reatl aloud from 
I |ji-efeiTed li> listen 
oee soft, ricU voice 



and svliidi 



. fni 



me an idea of tbe 
rending affords, 
he pleaMiire of liear- 
onler tliat I mifrUt 
this art she often 
,itli me. In tlie bc- 
e bungler, ticaccely 
1 lips near this fin- 
n lier fiien.ily way 
in it without liccom- 
ado lue repeat line 

[ gave tlie tone and 
e lierself put Into 
roved little by little 

innt wimieeteil still 
rniii>f iny (■dneation. 
1 n)e to [lit properly 
disenffaged liands. 



:iilt lov 



; for 



d not allow me to 
ill any liandwork 

'er know what to tlo 
t'hen they have no 
dance," said aniitie; 
dlio wad I know l>y 
My {losition also 
ri'd, and my back 
'eiatani* ()f the chair 
I'e it needed it bo- 



, lor 



;-.ho 



Lip llOp- 



I hut I aui uiuoh 
, young girl," said 
oke only too truly. 
) ei'eet and Htatel}', 



without appealing stiff or old-fashioned, 
that I could not at all reconcile it with 
ber little Bilvor onrls, which betoken«d 
the feebleness of npproachinsr old age. 

"It is only liaiiit, child,' she wbb 
wont to say wben I eKprossed to her 
my surprise at this. "Who sils crooked, 
gi-oTs crooked. 'I'lie tree t.liat as a fee- 
ble stem is trained straight, is a magnifi- 
cent stately tree in age. 'What is bred 
in the bone will ne'er come ont of tlie 
flesh.' Wlio at i-ixteen sits as my 
Gi-etchen now does, with her feet 
stretched out go far from her, and her 
hands engaged in gymnastics, will not 
at sixty yean^ have teamed lo move 
easily anil gracefully as etiquette . re- 
quires," 

8(1 saying she pnshed a fo<itstool 
nnder my dangling, sprawling feet, bnt 
imfortiiuately there was no such poiiri of 
rest for my ten Angel's, and it was a 
difficult matter to let them lie quietly 
laji, Hfl wan proper. 



' said I 



-. leu 
who dur 



npleas-mt it is 
r restleHsness, 



" Hat 
" for a young girl 
sation lioldti the fi 
not twist Bometliiuj 
a rare sight. If ; 
young girls, how 
others to see yr 
would think more of it and try to 

" Then, auntie, one mut«t coiitiHually 
think of liei-xelf, ami of what is j)roper 
and becoming.", complained I, dishcart- 

" 'I'hat is soon leai'ncd, and then one 
cannot do diffei-eul.ly," reJoiue<l anntie 
"You will learn it sooner than yoi 
tliink, my dear girl j fori see that yon 
take great jiains, and I am veiy well 
content witli yon, although I continually 
criiieise atid eiiiTi'ct yon. Only liav« 
patience; it will cimie, my litlle dangli 
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That way tlie first praise conceniing 
my deportment wliicli she had ever 
bestowed upon me. How happy it made 
me, and how it raised my drooping 
winffs! But that I mififht not think too 
\u\wh of my great progress, a little 
ilaniper was held in reserve for me. 

We had jnst now read in Goethe's 
"Tasso" the beautiful words: 

'* Woiild*st thou define exactly what is fitting, 
Thou should 'St apply, uiethinks, to noble 

'women ; 
For them it most behooveth that in life 
Nought should be done unseemly or nnfit.V 

"O auntie! it seems just as if Goethe 
meant you by that noble wouian,** said I 
with vouthful warmth. 

She looked up from her book, and a 
merry smile played on her lips. 

" You are a little flatterer/' said she. 
"Another verse just occurs to me which 
suits von excellently." 

" Me auntie? A vei*8e? What is it?'' 
I asked in astonishm«^nt. 

" It is very short, but all the more 
appropriate/' laughed she, and repeated 
in a singing tone : 

*• Pu8S3' cat died yesterday, 

■ 

Rin^ for her the bells. 

Our dear little sweet 

Dangles its feet. 

Then begins its chair to go, 

And gaily wabbles to and fro." 

So that was it ! Lost in thought I had 
tLiown myself back in my chair, and 



rockincf to and fro in it, beat time briskly 
with my feet. 

Lau&ifhinorly I embraced and kissed 
her for her charming fancy, but so ener- 
ijetically that it was only with difficulty 
that she could release herself fnmi me. 
She called me a mad, wild creature, to 
whom for punishment she would not read 
another classical word to day. "Here is 
other food for the little country girl," 
said she, reaching for a book which she 
recommended to me for my solitary 

k a 

little hour after dinner, while she took 
her afternoon rest. 

It was "Uli the Servant," and its 
se(piel, " Uli the Landholder," by Jere- 
mias Gotthelf. Ah yes, that pleased me 
indescribably ; and in this wonderful 
work nnist every one find pleasure who 
possesses mind and heart for sim[)le, 
deep, brave men. What a treasure in 
mind did this dear book conceal in 
itself! What fine observation of pure 
humanity ! 

I soon became fully absorbed in the 
beautiful world into which the poet 
introduced me, — in the life among plain 
peasants outside in the village, a world 
which to me myself was just as dear and 
familiar, — and I awoke to my present 
suiToundings only when Aunt Ulrike 
called me to coffee. Alas, alas! I had 
quite forgotten that in my reading. 
" First duty, then pleasure,'^ was my 
aunt's maxim ; but the careless girl, 
Gretchen, di<l not heed it, else had she 
first made the coffee and then read. 



"^€'^^^1'^ 
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SOCIETY. 




R^HE constant intercourse which 
auntie kept up with all her ac- 
(juaintances, and the frequent 
companies into which she introduced 
me, occasioned me in the beginning 
great anxiety, and gave rise to many 
reproofs from my dear Aunt Deport- 
ment. 

One evening of all others I shall 
never forget— one that was so rich in 
events for me that I must relate some- 
thing of it. It is in its consequences 
deeply engraved in my life, although 
at the time it was impossible for me to 
anticipate it. 

We were in a brilliant evening com- 
pany at President Romeros. I stood as 
usual near mv friend Marie, who was to 
me here, as everywhere, a friend in 
need, for I was acquainted with hardly 
another pei-son in the large company. 
Tolerably at ease, I looked about the 
saloon, reviewing the elegant multitude. 
Suddenly I started. " Ah ! Marie, only 
see ! there is Dr. Hausmann from F., 
who visited papa a short time ago," 
cried I joyously, pointing with my fin- 
ger toward a large light c miplexioned 
gentleman who stood in the midst of 
other guests. ^' I must speak to him. 

How surprised he will be to see me 
here ! '' 

I was about to leave Marie to go to 

Dr. Hausmann, when I felt my friend^s 

band fast on mv arm. 



"Wait, Gretchen," whispered she 
lightly, di'awing me back. " First, do 
not, for Heaven's sake, point at any one 
with your finger ; that is very improper. 
Then it reallv will not do for vou to 
addi'ess Dr. Hausmann when he is 
standing in the midst of other gentle- 
men, for you must with difiiculty force 

your way through them in order to 
reach him.'' 

"Ah ! that is true ; I had not thought 
of that at all," said I. 

" I wonder whether you are so well 
acquainted with the gentleman that you 
may address him first. Is he really a 
good friend of your family V* 

" No ; I have seen him but once at 
our house; he came on business with 
papa, and stayed during the afternoon 
with us," replied I, somewhat discon- 
certed ; " but being so little acquainted 
with the people here, I should be so 
glad to speak with him of Schreibers- 
dorf f that brings him much nearer to 
me than all the other gentlemen with 

whom neither my papa nor any one else 
at home is acquainted." 

" I advise you, Gretchen, if you f "^ 

not better acquainted with him, to w^ 

until he recognizes you. Then yo 

must salute him. AltlMugh you are £ 

much interested in him because he 

an acquaintance of your friends, yet 1 

perhaps takes no interest in you, or L 

would probably have spoken to y 
before." 
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I must now, as ever, acknowledge 
that my wise Marie was in the right. 
Still, it troubled me greatly that to the 
young man who interested me so much, 
I did not seem to exist. But my anger 
did not last long, for soon the circle of 
gentlemen opened, and my blonde Herr 
Doctor of Laws came quickly toward 
me. 

"Fraulein Gessler, do I find vou 
here? . What a surprise!" exclaimed 
he joyfully. " I have but this moment 
noticed you, or I should sooner have 
hastened to greet you. How do you 

Did I not think so ! He is glad to 
see me here among all these strange 
people, and he could not have spoken 
to me before, having but just seen me. 
That w^as very pleasant to me, and I 
now joyfully talked with my "dear 
friend," as Marie teasingly called him, 
of all the loved ones at home ; and he 
seemed to take so much interest in all 
that I told him that I quite forgot my 
surroundings, and . with indescribable 
pleasure and open heart talked with 
him of everything. After we had 
talked for a long time I saw Aunt Ul- 
rike's fine figure near me, and she ap- 
peared to me to be looking with sur- 
prise at her backfischchen. Then it oc- 
curred to me that it would be a pleas- 
ure for her to become acquainted with 
Dr. Hausmann ; so I rose quickly, say 
ing I would call my aunt. But he rose 
also, and asked me to conduct him to 
her instead, that he might introduce 
liimseK to her. He smiled so oddlv 
that I felt I had again done something 
stupid, and Vdushing deeply, I hastened 
before him toward Aunt Ulrike, to 
whom I presented my acquaintance 
with a few friendlv words. 

-She greeted him in her usual polite 
uanner, but I was far from being con- 



tent with his reception, which appeared 
to me to be quite too cold and reserved. 
For had I not spoken with him of what 
concerned me so much — of my parents, 
brothers and sisters, my dear home, and 
of our village that lay in the midst of 
woods and meadows like the pearl in 
the oyster ? All this had brought him 
so near to me — had brought my heart 
to my lips and loosened my tongue — 
and now auncie treated him pleasantly 
it is true, but still quite as coolly as any 
other young man who might be intro- 
duced to her. That was quite vexa- 
tious ! 

But how great was my asionishment 
when, the Doctor having left us, auntie 
turned toward me with a not over- 
friendlv face. 

"You were certainly very contiding 
toward the young man," said she, draw- 
ing me with her into a window niche 
where we should be little observed. 
" Is Dr. Hausmann so near a friend of 
your house ? I knew nothing at all of 
it." 

" No, auntie, he is not very intimate 
with my parents," said I, becoming 
somewhat anxious. " But I was so 
glad to see him here, where there are 
so many who are strangers to me." 

" And in your joy you have quite for- 
gotten what is proper for a young girl, 
my little daughter," said she quietly. 

"I, auntie!" exclaimed I, truly 
shocked, for I had not the least idea 
of it. 

"Yes, you my heart! In your 
earnestness you did not notice how 
many astonished glances were cast 
toward vou, while vou conversed so 
loudly with the young man that all the 
surrounding company could hear what, 
you said. Then you laughed so loudly 
in the meantime, opening your mouth 
so wide and thi-owing yourself back in 
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Wlmt i 



■ littl] 



i.rld 



I lesened, bui to 

II at all." 

nld liiiii about mil 
A tlid not intend that 
Id bear ; Imt 1 noticed 
piests listened to 

1, (jiiite liewidp mvselt' 

liave alrca^Iy spoken 
ingwt That was cer- 
at confidencfj in hiru. 

aequainted witli bim 
does not laugh in his 

mm never believe tliat 
90 mncli interested in 
lini of my family aim 
ainh* would not have 

had." 

appeared bo to you, 
d not have been so 
I' when a young lady 
onfidential outpouring 

auntie smiling, 
loaned I, almost cry- 

you. You rauBt bear 
: IB, that you majf 
iful," said my inexor- 
> knows whether yonr 
elliug another young 
^rl this young Frau- 
nd whether they are 
selves merry at your 



! sake of all i 



if anguish i 



the 
implored, 
d despair 



hope for the best, 
e yourself," said my 



aunt, smoothing liat-k my hair fnim Iny 
hot faee. But I must warn you, that 
yon in«y betrome more tlioughtful and 
i-aiitioui", and not give yam feelingn 
«till fnn-r vent. Now oolieot yourself, 
Mid thniugb rontiRued good behavior 
imUo what you liavt- already done 
amiss ; and above all wear a quiet, 
i-heerfiil faee, for it is never well to let. 
the featuivs betmy the feelings and 
einotionx of the heart, least of all in 
oompany. See, heie eonies your good 
.Marie ; she will be better able to (■i)n- 
^^ole you than I am." 

As Mari<? eame toward us mj aunt 
joined an elderly lady, leaving us lo 
open our hearts to each other as ve 
pleased. The (|uiet window niche eon- 
oealed us for a while, and I poured all 
my misery into the heart of my good 
friend, and received from her comfort 
and eabc of mind for all the foolislmess 
of which I had been guilty. 

" Your conduct is certainly astonish- 
ing, tliat I uannot deny," stud Marie 
;vfter my confession, and 1 would onl\- 
too gladly have told yon that you bad 
talked long enough with Dr. Hausmann. 
You seemed to have quite forgotten nie 
although I remained near you ; but 
being unat-quainted with your friend I 
could not, uninvited, join in your con- 
versation." 

" Ah ! do not call him my friend," 
said I softly. "Who knows whether lie 
is not quite unwoithy of that name, aud 
makes sport of me." 

"No, I do not believe that," sai' 
Marie. "His fa«e expresses muc' 
goodness and earnestness ; and if h 
laughs a little in his heart at the littb 
girl who does not know how to beliav* 
herself properly, he will certainly no 
make spurt of you, but rather houo: 
■ confidence." 
Do you really believe that, Marie T 
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quite uneasy." 

" I am much mistaken in liis face if it 
is otherwise," said Marie thoughtfully. 

" But how dreadfully I have dis^aced 
myself before All the people here ! 1 
dare not venture to (;reej) from my cor- 
ner," sighed I further. 

" Bad as it is, it is not so had as von 
think/' added Marie consolingly. " At 
the most people only laughed and said 
you were very young and childish, and 
after all, all things considered, that is 
no serious matter. More(>ver, hy this 
time people will quite have forgotten 



and everywhere sat and stood so prop- 
erly that I turned away sighing. 

Soon I noticed a gentleman who 
stood close beside me. lie did not 
appear to me to be very young, and 
hxiked astonishingly anxious and dia- 
concei-ted. He was evidentlv unac- 
quainted in the circle, and understood 
so little how to conceal his bashfulnesB 
that I felt the deepest sympathy for 
him. 

At last the music ceased, and the 
company again buzzed merrily among 
themselves ; only my stranger remained 
alone. I, too, remained quietly seated, 



the affair. Come freely out again among for I was out of humor, and could not 
them, we must not stay here longer, master my temper. 



See, here comes Fraulein Meynfeld, who 
is alwavs verv friendlv toward me, and 
I have not yet spoken to her. Adieu, 
till I see you again. Keep up good 
courage my rosebud, and <lon't do so 



again 



ji 



After a time I rose to set my plate 
down, and noticed that my solitary still 
held his in his hand. He was appar- 
ently in great em harassment on account 
»f it, not knowing what to do with it. 

"Ah!" thought I, "you poor man 



So saying, Marie gaily shook her aio still more awkward than I, little 



little blonde head at me, and I soon 
saw my blue heaven walking about 
with Fraulein Meynfeld, a pleasant, 
elderlv lad v. 

Hesitatingly, I once more mingled 
with the guests, and seated myseli 
somewhat at one side in a room near 
the saloon where the musicians were 



backfisch." Being obliged to pass near 
him I embraced the opportunity to 
speak to him, and to take his plate, and 
thus relieve him from his embarassment. 
Surprised, he jumped up and stared 
dumblv in mv face. Then recovering 
himself he bowed rather stiifly. He 
remained standing, but I seated myself 



just beginning to l>lay. The sen^ants as the music was about to begin again. 



now passed ice cream around, of which 
I was very fond ; so I passed a short 
time quite pleasantly alone, now listen- 
ing to the music, now allowing the 
cream to melt slowly on my tongue, so 
that it pleasantly cooled my hot blood. 
I looked about me to see whether 1 



Looking at first at my dumb neigh- 
bor T believed, as I said, that he was no 
longer young ; but on seeing him nearer 
T perceived that he was still a young 
man, and that mv mistake had arisen 
onlv from his stiff, awkward behavior. 
I now looked again toward the stranger 



could obsen^e anything among the in order to reconcile the first impression 



guests that was not quite in accordance 
with rules of ettiquette ; but no ; all 
{ibout me were dignified and resei'ved ; 
people conversed, but on at*count of the 
music, softly ; exchanged elegant bows. 



with the last. He turned quickly 
toward me, and before I could take my 
oflance from him, he looked at me with 
his dark, peculiarly melancholy eyes, 
fixedlv and silentlv for a lonir time. 
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Somewhat annoyed by this staring, I 
occupied myself with my gloves which 
had become unfastened. Looking again 
at the solitary's face I noticed his resem- , 
blance to some one of my acquaintance, 
but who it was I could not detennine. 
Was it Rev. Mr. Moller in Madgel)urg, 
or Uncle Heinrich in Leipsic? No, no; 
he resembled more closelv Dr. San* in 
Halle, or still more closelv Amtmann 
Araelang, our neighbor in Schreihers- 
dorf. 1 was still at a h)ss. It vexed 
me, as such things will ; there was a 
strong likeness to - some one, but to 
whom strongest? I must solve it, — 
must once more look at the peculiarly 
attractive face of the stranger. 

I now looked at him, confident that 
he had taken no notice of me for a long 
time. 

But how astonished 1 was to find that 
he still regarded me closely, "riiat was 
quite unpleasant. What could he find 
in me to look at? He was altogether 
too strange. I felt that my face became 
fierv red from embarrassment — an 
appearance that had troubled me often 
enough — but 1 could not help it. 
IJneasilv ] slid about cm mv chair, and 
firmly resolved to change my place as 
soon as the song was ended. But it 
seemed to have no end ; and as mv eves 
fell before the glance of this strange 
person, something hapj)ened whicli 
threw him into still greater embarrass- 
ment. 

He held his hat under his arm, as all 
gentlemen do, but so awkwarclly that I 
had already feared he would let it fall, 
and rightly ; — bump ! there lay the un- 
luckv hat at last, exa<'tlv at mv feet ! 
He was greatly confused, and hardly 
ventured to hold out his hand For it. 
I stooped involuntarily, picked up the 
hat, and blushing deeply, returned it to 
its owner, who received it from mv 



hand with a stiff bow. At the same 
time he dropped his gloves which he 
held in his hand, and before he could 
bend his stiff* back, I again gave him 
his lost property. 

A second time bowing and great em- 
barrassment ; then he stood before me 
not knowing whether to speak or to carry 
his dumb play still farther. In order 
to release both him and mvself. from 
this j>ainful situation, I took up some 
pictures that lay upon a talde near me, 
and became seemingly quite absorbed 
in the examination of the (copperplates. 
Whether the pictures really excited 
his interest, or he felt obliged to show 
me some attention, 1 do not know. He 

! stood with wide open eyes and neck ex- 
tended, looking at the pictures as I 
turned them over, but at such a dis- 
tance from me that I was obliged to 
conceal the laughter which his position 
provoked. To become rid of him I 
reached him picture after picture, that 
he might see it without annoying me. 

This new attention appeared to break 
through the dam of liis bashfulnese. 
Was 1 not apparently the only one 
among the guests who had (compassion 
on him ? — under masks, the onlv svm- 
pathizing h(?art ? That he could not 

i resist ; it overcame ev(i:p his bashful- 

I ness. 

^' Mv ffracious miss," stuttered he, " I 

' thank vou, — 0,1 thank vou ! " Then 
he asked if 1 were interested in co]>- 

, perplates ; and as I answered in the 
affimative, at the same time confessing 
my entire ignorance of them, he began 
in a low voice, in order not to disturb 
the musicians, to talk of the masters, 
copies of whose works lay before me on 
the table — Durer, Holbein, Carstens, as 
well as the celebrated Italians, Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. At firet I was 
somewhat anxious. I remembered that 
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anntie had told me to speak only with 
those gentlemen who were introduced 
to me, and I was not at all acquainted 
with this man. But I soon forgot my 
anxiety in the deep interest which his 
talk awoke in me. He had evidently 
great knowledge of works of* art ; for 
he wai* able to tell me in a verv sittrac- 
tive way, something of all the masters, 
as well as of th(Mr works. 

Now the music ceased, and conver- 
sation began again. I began om*e 
more to feel anxious, sitting so alone 
in the corner with the stranirer. He 
did not appear to notice it, an<l still 
continued to talk of the pictures. Scion 
I saw Marie's blue dress near us, and 
rising hastily T said, *^ Excuse me, I 
think sonu* one is lookinj^ for me." 

But Marie liad already reached us. 
She was greatly surprised to find me 
in so close conversation with the stran- 
ger, and bowing (piietly to him she 
said, *^ Ah ! Herr Baron, do we see you 
here again ? That is pleasant." T 
w^hispered hastily to her to introduce 
him to me, since she was acquainted \ 
with him. She looked wonderingly at 
,me, for she naturally supposed that my 
talkative companion had already done 
that for himself; but turning kindly 
toward us again she said, ^* Dear Gret- 
chen, permit me to introduce to you a 
friend of my brother's. Baron Sen ft ; i 
and this, HeiT Baron, is my dear friend 

Margarethe Gessler." i 

i 

All the stiffness and all the awkard- , 
less which had happily disappeared 
hiring our conversation, now returned 
o mv poor solitary in full force. Marie 
lad joined us, and society forms were 
^ain demanded of him. He made a 
erribly awkw^ard bow*, and stammered 
ome incoherent words, of w^hich only a ; 
^w, ae ** happy — fraulein — kind *' — 



popped out like frogs' heads from a 
pool. 

We hastened to put an end to his 
embaiTassment, quickly taking our leave 
and going to another room. But with 
true sympathy I noticed the sad look 
with which he followed me, and 1 could 
not help it — my good heart impelled me 
to send back to him one more greeting. 

** What in the world does that mean, 
(fret(*? You are quite changed to-day, '^ 
laughed ^(arie. ** First s(» familiar with 
Dr. Hausmann, and now quite one heart 
an<l sold with the unsocial Baron Senft. 
If I am not tnistaken I have inter- 
rupted a very interesting tete-a-tetc in 
which you were engaged with that 
strange perhon. You will nevei- again 
nuike me believe that vou are bashful ! 
The girl who can win Baron Senft truly 
deserves a medal of merit." 

**(.) be silent with your nonsense ! 
and hear how it all ha])pen<Ml," ex- 
<'laimed I, much annoved ; for to-dav I 
seemed condemned to have the appear- 
ance of a foolish, cocpiettish girl. Hast- 
ily 1 related to mv friend how our ac- 
(pmintance had begun, and tliat I 
wished nothing less than to ])ush ray- 
self vqion that strange person ; Init that 
my sympathy for him at last gained me 
his attenticm, and thawed the ice-crust 
of his reserve. 

"Well, another than our good Baron 
might j)erhaps have ijiterpreted y(>nr 
attentions differently," laughed Marie. 
*' I pray you, for Heaven's sake, keep 
your officiousness for other people;, 
young gentlemen are never served l)y 
y( ung ladies. But you have made a 
conquest of him ; your black eyes have 
burned him ; only see, there he stands 
in the door, looking quite lovingly at 



vou. 



?> 



Prul}', ^larie was right ; there he 
stood, looking so strangely at me with 
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his large eyes, that I again blushed 
deeply, and clinging anxiously to 
Marie's arm, begged earnestly that she 
would not leave me again, or 1 should do 
still more foolish thinsfs. Fortunately the 
company were about to disperse, and I 
was released from the painful situation 



in which my ignorance and inexperience 
again had placed me. The mischievous 
Marie whispered roguishly as she bade 
me good night, ^^I congratulate you on 
your conquest ; dream sweetly, dear 
Gretchen." 



♦ ♦ » 



VIII. 



co^'s^:QUENCES. 



M^HE following morning Marie 
^H^ came early to see how I bore 
my adventures of the preceding 
evening. She rallied me so gaily, and 
was so roguish and unrestrained, that 
I soon be(;ame infected with her merri- 
ment, and we laughed in emulation 
over my conquest. We were no doubt 
very silly and childish ; for auntie, 
who generally freely jested with us, 
would to-dav not enter at all into 
onr gaiety. The night before, after we 
had retired to our cosy little green room, 
1 frankly told her all ; and though she 
warned me against such indiscretions in 
future, yet she could not forbear laugh- 
ing heartily at the story, but finally 
became grave and meditative, and si)oke 
no more of it. 

'" Listen, children," said she, as we 
girls in mad delight laughed and jested 
near her. " Be not offended Avith me, but 
1 am not pleased with your l)eliavior. 
The good Baron has certainly given 
vou cause to lauijh, but von do not 
evince a proper s})int when you consider 
only the ludicrous side of the matter, — 
for instance, the part that the poor 



Baron played. Do you know so cer- 
tainly that his interest in Gretchen was 
so fleeting 1 whether he, in his solitary 
condition, was not really deeply, pleased 
with the friendliness of so young a girl ? 
It is hard to stand so alone, and he 
deserves sympathy, not derision." 

"But dear, good auntie, we were 
laughing at Gretchen's naivete and 
what was connected with that, not at 
the Baron," said Marie, becoming earn- 
est. "And for the consequences of his 
exclusiveness he alone is to blame. 
Why does he isolate himself so inten 
tionally ? He has everything that heart 
can wish, and through which he might 
make others happy — riches, an old, 
esteemed name — independent position 
— and vet he lives like a hermit, sees 
and visits almost no one, seldom invit 
anyone to his home ; and whenever 1 
ventiu'es forth from his hennitage li 
appears so »hy and unhappy that no on 
ventures near him. His old friend 
cannot do anything with him, as Eduar< 
tells me. He is past all help— is quit 
too eccentric." 

"But for all that he is still to 1 
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ilie«ofiI^v; "for noHvitli- 




ftrthly poseMMOiiH, he 


and I'om posed. 


piiieHK H<.' <!.«.« n.>t 


"Well, firetclK-ii, Itlii 


or Low to make la.»*ir 


iiiuiin is better lliau 1 (o 


, and Much iiieii alwiivs 


■lav," mUi aunlie after o 


athy." 


left 11.. 


sill laugh no more !it 


"Ortaiiilv, auntie, I w 


lid 1 kiDxing her hand. 


Bill why do you think 


ildirth ill me aad douMy 


him now t " 


allv well iiiWrueletl and 


"BmviiH.-, otherwise 1 


la«t night. He i.. oer- 


hav<.< hnHti'iied ti> call up( 


Itivaled laau wh,> la<!k« 


frivnee, or a weiise of gn 


li fonuH; and 1, simple 


tainly have kept liini aw 


.uld lie the Inst to laugh 


visit to-day hIiowh nie'tha 




delieately and justly ei 




L-onKdeiiie, and that \>U 



y fai'e liecaine deeply 
uikI of his iianie, for my 
or of the pret-ediiig eve- 
1 its magnitude before 
much the niuix' wnf I 
iitie'H glad uxclaniatioii 
^lad ! "' for I thonglit it 
'asant for her to meet 
liefore whom I liad 
lishly. But auntie was 
iprehenxible. 
Joctor in her iihiuiI vxir- 
I he greeted lier as well 
nyself ho frankly and 
aniiatily, and atill so earnestly, that my 
shyness abated nmch, for he would cer- 
tainly not Bo have dopoi-tdd hitiiHelf if 
he had laughed at me in hia heart, or 
liad at all abused my contideii(M>. Much 
quiet«d I soon gained courage to take 
part in the converxation, in oi-der to 
ol>lit«rate, if possible, wlial I had so 
stupidly done yesterday ; and really it 
seemed as if to-day were luy gotnl day, 
fiH" I talked almost aa undeintandingly i 
iwn person. But my good aunt ■ 
) well how to iiitroduce subjects ! 
hich I was familiar, and the ! 
bad such a pleasant way of 
^ into all, that the visit passed 



icli I 



He 



cultivation and tine feel 
would like to Hee here oft 

Auntie's opinion, whii-l 
freely expressed to me, 
greatly ; for now I need i 
in regani to iiiy Iwliavior 
iiig. The IJoctor did not 
an<l that wan the prineipa 
with me ; for other pi'oplf 
something else to do than 
of me, poor liackfistrhcht 
at my ftupidity. 

Marie on her side wa 
not having erred in .n 
friend's fuee, of whom ; 
had so good an opinion. 
good liuiuor, we parted wi 
from each otiior when Mai 
go homo. 

On that day auntie coni 
to make some purcbasei 
paretl to go out inimediat 
ner, while she went to 
friend. But I was <lela 
from some young girls, so 
what late before I could | 
rand. At last my buBinei 
and I prepared to go home 
were already lighted in t 
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in tlie streets, and full of admiration I 
passed brilliantly lighted show windows, 
in which by the glare of so many lights, 
all seemed doiiblv rich and costly, I, 
simple country girl, was enchanted with 

all that 1 saw here in the large city, 
and I gladly remained standing before 
the windows of the shops in order to 
examine everything more closely. 

I especially admired the pictures 
placed in the windows, and would like 
to have stood for hours to gaze upon 
those works of art. In one such shop I 
saw in passing some of those pictures 
which the evening before I had exam- 
ined with Baron Senft, and of whose 
great worth I, through him, had become 
informed. Full of interest, I stepped 
up to that brilliantly lighted window 
and studied those works of art once 
more, as also the rich collection of other 
representations which lay near them. 
Deeply absorbed in the contemplation 
of those things, 1 did not notice that a 
young man had been watching me for 
some time, till he came near and very 
rudely peeped under my hat. I was 
frightened and stepped quickly aside, 
hoping the impudent person would go 
away ; but did not know that my stop- 
ping at the shop window, especially in 
the evening, was quite improi)er, and 
that it was the occasion of the vouno- 
man's obtrusiveness. At last he ad- 
dressed me with quite a succession of 
empty words, and T now became greatly 
alarmed. I ran quickly down the street 
in order to esc^ape from him, but noticed 
that he followed me closely, and he con- 
stantly addressed me in most insulting ! 
language. I had still a long distance 
lo go, and in my liaste and ignorance ! 
of the streets I missed my way, and 
soon knew not wliich way to turn, i 
That a hackney »coach could be of any i 
use to me in my if?xtremit\ did not in I 



my anxiety, occur to me. I realized 
only that my pursuer was near me, and 
rushed forward, for I feared every mo- 
ment that he would seize me, since be 
drew ever nearer. 

The cold perspiration stood on my 
forehead, and the tears in my eyes. I 
was just about to enter a shop to seek 
help and protection when I saw a famil- 
iar face approacliing me, Baron Senft, 
my new friend of last evening. Joy- 
fully I ran toward him, and giasping 
his hand like a child, said quickly, " O 
Herr Baron, please protect and accom- 
pany me home ; I have lost my way." 

The Baron looked at me in astonish- 
ment, for I trembled with anxiety and 
agitation, but immediately took ray aiTn, 
and casting a quick glance at the young 
man who slowly drew back, said, '*With 
pleasure, gracious fraulein ; do not fear, 
I will protect you." 

It now first occurred to me bow^ 
strange my conduct toward the Barou 
was; but he could not think wrongly of 
me, for he saw in what an unpleasant sit- 
uation I found myself when I asked his 
protection, and of course I now related 
to him exactly how it had all happened. 
My brave companion expressed his 
pleasure at being able to be useful to 
me, and was so kind, so repeatedly 
assured me how happy the confidence 
that I placed in him made him, that I 
became quite glad and well at ease, and 
sincerely thanked the good man. I 
looked like a child into his face whf-n I 
at last reached home. He looked so 
earnestly at me, with his dark melan 
choly eyes, that I knew not what t 
think J but I had become acquainte 
with him as a strange peison, and di 
not concern myself further about it. Hi 
kissed my hand in taking leave — he 
the stiff, unsociable misanthrope — aui 
asked to be allowed to call upon m 
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Timt was mnoli more tban 
Med of biin ; aud joyfully I 
Aunt lllrike to tell her of 
entiire, and to annonnce to 
id's fatare visit. 
!M very angry at my iiupni- 
ateraly forbade me ever 
id long at the shop win- 
in the day time wae tra- 
in the evening was not to be 
tnd always to take a carriage 
the darkneBd overtook me. 
10 not much pleased at my 
li the Baron, and I soon felt 
Ktea inexcusably thoughtless, 
Lejeoted I seated myself at 

day came the promised visit. 
was announced. Aunt TJI- 
1 him in her own pleasant 
could see that she was more 
m usual, and the good Baron 
I extremely stiff and embar- 
risit was very uncomfortable. 
too sorry for the poor man. 
9II understand his feelings, 
my utmost, through cordial 
id childish frankness, to place 
:eaBe. 

B excused himself, and I was 
of it, for Aunt Ulrike was 
ily cool and reserved. I 
it all reconcile her manner 
id opinion she had the day 
ressed of the Baton, and I 
' expressed aa much to her. 
on account of the too great 
3 of my Gretchen — to ooun- 
9ect of it," said auntie eam- 
must beg of you my child, 
jnconstrwned coi-diality with 
mdeavored to free the Baron 
ambarrassraeat, to be very 
reserved. You do not know 
ih conduct will bu regarded 
our inespeiieuce, think; and 



another construction wou 

fill to you. ' 

Another, auntie t 1 
be understand my frient 
I puzzled. 

" For excessive desi 
coquetry, my child," sai< 
still more earnest. 

" Oh ! that is impossi 
far from that ! " cried 
'■What have I done 
think so of met No; tl 
unkind in him 1 " 

" I hope above all th 
fear this of Baron Si 
quietly. ''But in futui 
i-eserved, my child ; for 
think you coqnettisb, he 
I eel an intei'est in hii 
believe, you cannot feel, 

" But, dear auntie, hi 
f:".ch things!" said I 1 
" You mean be may tl 
auntie ! " 

The idea was ao exc 
tliat in spite of auntie' 
Ciiuld not forbear laugh 
with the Baron ! I, po 
grown girl ! And he, 
Baron, who seemed to 
man in spite of his you 
had ti'usted as an innffet 
could imagine nothing 11 
Auntie had too strange 

As oor convei-sation ti 
lum, for Aunt Ulrike h 
fiirbear laughing, my 
lighter; and singing, 1 
ubual, I went about my 
the afternoon I was ^ 
visit from Marie, and 
ilew to meet my belovei 

"Dearest Harie, how 
you came!" cried I 
" But what is the matti 
very straugly," oontiaae 
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and looked inquiringly into her eyes as 
she looked at me Lalf roguishly, half 
earnestly. 

"Yes, I do not know myself whether 
to laugh or cry, Gretchen," replied 
Marie unusually excited. "Tell me 
what pranks you have been playing 
now. Did you speak with the Bai'on 
again yesterday?" 

"TheBaion? Yes, certainly; yester- 
day, and again to-day,^' said 1 coloring ; 
for what could Marie's questions mean f 
** I long to tell you all about it." 

"Now it is clearer," said Marie 
thoughtfully. " But as I know it, it is 
too unpleasant an affair." 

" But what in the world is it, Marie ? 
Speak!" cried I impatiently. "Wliat 
is the matter, and what do you mean?" 

"Come to Auntie Ja^ow, she too 
must immediately hear the story," said 
Marie, going with me to auntie's work- 
room. 

"Whatis the matter, children?" she 
asked, discontinuing her work as we 
entered. 

"Marie has become a 'sphinx and 
speaks in riddles, auntie," said I smil- 
ing. "Perhaps you can understand 
her ; her speech is too high for me, poor 
child." 

"Ah, Aunt Ulrike! it is a fine 
story .'"cried Marie, again half laugh- 
ing, half crying. " What shall we do 
now ? " 

* ' What then — what is a fine story ? " 
asked my aunt. "You are certainly 
quite excited. I do not at all recognize 
you. What has so greatly disturbed 
you?" 

" Nothing more conceraing our good 
Baron?" asked I laughing heartily. 

"Yes, yes J laugh you wicked one; 
it is even he,'' said Marie irritated. 

"The Baron! What has he done 
now?" laughed Aunt Ubike. 



"My God! nothing more than that— 
now I will speak out — that he wishes 
to marrv Gretchen ! " exclaimed Marie, 
sinking down upon a chair as if quite 
overcome with the declaration. 

'* Marrv! " cried Aunt Ulrike and I 
in a breath ; and I began to laugh as I 
had before at the thought of it. 

" Do not talk so foolishly, Marie. 
Tell me seriously what you have to 
say," cried I at last, " for you cannot 
be in earnest." 

" Yes, yes ; I am bitterly in earnest, 
Gretchen, believe me," said Marie ex- 
citedly. "Why else should 1 be so 
beside myself, if this story did not make 
me so ?" 

"But Marie, it is impossible for one 
to think that he will maiTy me, stupid 
thing," continued I eaniestly. " Only 
think, I maiTy! and Baron Senft !" 

The idea appeared so comical to 
Jilarie that we both laughed and tittered 
childishly, and could not compose our- 
selves. In my excitement I threw ray 
arms about Aunt Ulrike's neck, and 
jeeped roguishly into her dear, mild 
eyes, in which I expected to find sym- 
l)athy with our merriment. 

But the look was earnest and thought- 
ful which met mine, and lightly shaking 
her head, she looked at us laughing 
girls. 

" I cannot understand you," said she 
mildly but reproachfully. "Yesterday 
you laughed at this poor man and 
showed little tenderness of feeling ; and 
your present behavior is quite incompre- 
hensible to me. Gretchen, have you 
quite forgotten what I said to you this 
morning? Was 1 really so wrong when 
1 said your friendly attentions might be 
otherwise interpreted ? The matter 
sjems very laughable to you, but will 
it to him whom you have so deceived?'' 

Auntie's words struck n^e like a bitter 
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reproach, and ashamed, I hid my face 
on her shoulder. She let me rest there 
for awhile, to allow me time for rejec- 
tion ; then she gently raised my head, 
pushed my hair back from my ftu'ehead, 
and looked earnestly and lovin£^lv at me. 

" You see, my child," she said softly, 
" that I was not wrong when I said the 
Baron had deeper feelings than his stiff, 
awkward carriage, ar.d bad mannere 
would indicate. It is very hard to go 
through the world alone and neglected ; 
and you may not laugh when the soli- 
tary man believes to have found among 
men, among those who appear indiffer- 
ent, yes, even unfriendly toward him, 
one who cares for him. And is it laugh- 
able that he has made such a mistake, 
and that he must continue his solitary, 
friendless existence ? " 

While my aunt wa.5 speaking the 
laugh had quite disappeared from my 
lips, and had given place in my heart to 
serious, eainest reproaches, whic/h now 
like waves broke over me, and brought 
tears to my eyes. 

" Ah ! my God ! auntie, I had not 
thought of that! that was very, very 
wrong in me ! " said I deeply affected ; 
and every minute my thoughtlessness 
rose higher before me, and appeared 
more and more threatening. 

The quiet, serious figure, and the sad 
look of the poor Baron now suddenly 
appeared to me in a different light. 
The pain he would feel at being re- 
jected, and his sorrow at being obliged 
to resign a hoped-for happiness, made 
him appear so very different in my eyes 
that I could not understand how I could 
so have regarded the other side of the 
matter. 1 now felt the deepest sympa- 
thy for the poor man. I would so 
gladly have cheered him, but how could 
I, how should I do that 1 And reallj 
to marry him— no one could senously 



think of that, and I least of all. 

The more I thought, the sadder I 
became, for I knew no help for it At 
length tear after tear rolled down my 
cheeks, and ashamed, I hid my face in 
mv hands. 

" auntie ! I am so dreadfully sorry, 
and I cannot help him at all! '* lamented 
I, comfortless. "That I could have 
been so thoughtless! But who would 
have thoufij'ht of that!" 

My aunt was very quiet and did not 
interrupt my thoughts; but at last 
Marie, who after walking for a while up 
and down the room had gone thought- 
fully to the window, came to me, and 
taking my hands from my face said : 

" No ; I cannot longer see this. I 
would rather not tell you the whole as 
it is, but I must; I see that clearly. 
Aunt Ulrike, you were (piito .right to 
check our foolish laughter, for it was 
childish, I see; but the matter is not 
quite as you see it. Please allow me to 
tell you about it. You, too, are not a 
little curious to know how I learned it, 
and how it is all connected." 

** That is true ; tell us, child," said 
my aunt. 

Marie seated herself near me, placed 
her arm tenderly on my shoulder and 
began. 

" Some hours ago as I returned home 
from a visit, I saw our good Baron 
Sen ft enter the house before me, and 
hasten to mv brother's room. He did 
not see mo, for which I was very soiTy ; 
but I thought he looked heated and 
excited as he ran up the steps in so 
great haste. I thought no more of the 
strange guest, bnt busied myself with 
my work. After a while my brother 
came, with an indescribably merry face, 
into the room where I was." 

"* Marie, guess who has just been with 
me/ said he roguishly.*' 
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" ^ Yoiip' friend, Baron Senft ; that is 
not so difficult to guess,' replied I." 

" ' But guess what he wanted, mv 
clever little sister,' added he laughing." 

"*What do I care for your affairs? 
let me alone,' said I, and went on with 
my work." 

" ' But I think you do care, little one,' 
said Eduard teasingly, and taking from 
me the silver candle stick that I was just 
polishing, ' Or is it so' immaterial to you 
if it concerns your pretty, dark-eyed 
fi-iend V 

" ' What ! the visit of the solitary 
concerns Gretchen ? Impossible ! What 
does he want? Tell me, dear, best 
Eduard/ cried 1, quickly laying aside 
my work." 

"Eduard laughed, and rubbed his 
hands delightedly." 

"'At all events, your merry little 
friend was the subject of our conver- 
sation,' said he mysteriously." 

"*But what does the Baron want? 
Tell me, what has Gretchen to do with 
it?' continued I impatiently." 

"' Nothing more than to marry hei,' 
said Eduard drilv." 

" You can think that I was not Icfs 
astonished than you were a little while 
ago. Finally, when I had somewhat 
recovered from my surprise at the news, 
Eduard related to me the delightful con- 
versation he had had with the Baron, 
which I will try to repeat to you as cor- 
rectly as possible. 

" ' Eduard,' cried the Baron, as my 
brother joyfully greeted his singular 
guest, * I want to beg of you a friendly 
turn.' " 

"'Iwill obey your commands with 
pleasure,' replied Eduard. * What is it ? 
You will not fight a duel ? * " 

"'Not exactly that, but something 
quite as important j I will marry,' said 
the Baron earnestlv." 



" ' Marrv ! excellent ! Who is th* 
chosen of your heart, and what role 
shall I play, in order that, as I hope, 
we may have no tragedy ? ' said Ed- 
uard." 

" ' It is Fraulein Margarethe Gessler,' 
answered the Baron, ' and as she is voar 
sisters friend, I beg you to carry my 
proposal of marriage to her.' " 

" What ! the pretty little Gretchen 
has conquered the misanthrope's heart ! * 
cried Eduard in the greatest astonish- 
ment. * Zounds! that is charming! But 
how in the world did it all happen ? 
And that it is all complete, as if shot 
from a pistol ! ' " 

" ' I see that she loves me,' said the 
Baron shortly and drily." 

" ' What one lives to see ! You are 
certainly a real wizard,' laughed Ed- 
uard. ' Then you are quite certain she 
loves vou ? Has she told you so ? '" 

"'Not in words, but what is more 
than that — in her looks and acts,' re- 
plied the Baron." 

" ' Has the little Gretchen played the 
coquette with you? Thunder and light- 
ning ! I had scarcely believed that of 
the fresh little wild rose ! ' cried Eduard, 
unspeakably amused, for he clearly per- 
ceived that all was not quite right, and 
that the Baron had certainly seen and 
imagined more than, there really w^as in 
the matter." 

" ' We will hot talk of coquetry,^ 
said the Baron offended. ' The young- 
girl has unwittingly shown me that sho 
is not indifferent to me, therefore I will 
pluck the rose that discovers itself in ali 
loveliness to me.' " 

"'Zounds! you are quite poetical, 
old fellow,' cried Eduard, biting his lips. 
' So out of pure knightly sacrifice you 
will make that little girl your wife. Do 
you give her the same feelings that you 
expect of her?'*' 
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' Edaard,' Baid the Baron, bocnmin;; 
more conlidential, 'Eduard, 
yon know that I wae eamextly entreated 
by my friends to marry. They have 
already made every possible proposal io 
me, recommended to me the riches^, 
most noble ladies, but all to no purpose. 
Do they not all langh at and ridicnle 
my stiff, Berioiie manner T Do they not 
all make sport of me — all dislilie me t 
Would they not all marry me on account 
of my wealth and old nobility, and thru 
with their caprices drive me from the 
house in despair T No; such a marria|:e 
cannot he. I would much rather not 
marry at all. 1 considered that best ; 
but in the last few days I have thoaglit 
differently. M&rgarethe Gossler is tlic 
first womanly being who has shown nie 
reB;iect and confidence instead of dis- 
dain. I have seen it clearly in her 
eyes, and therefore, I am quite detei- 
mined to marry her.' " 

"'Humph! that is wonderful!' said 
Ednard becoming meditative. 'But 
again, what says your heart t^ this res- 
olution T Is it only sympathy with the 
friendly child that prompts you to ofk 
her hand?'" 

" ' I am very desolate, my friend, and 
until now I have seldom had oppor- 
tunity to open my heart to yon,' said t!ie 
Baron with trembling voice. ' I cannot 
he quite iiiditferent to the affection of so 
yoang and amiable a girl, and what I 
now lack in affection for her will come 
when ehe is my wife.'" 

" ' But ray friend, think ! so young a 
girl I ' continued Eduard shaking liis 
head. 'She is scaicely sixteen year's 
old.' " 

" ' Youth is no fault,' answered the 
Baron calmly." 

" ' But she belongs to the eomrai'u 
people, and yonr family to the old 
nobility. Think 1 what would your 



replied the 

ly name. 
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friends say to that t You 
heir to and lord of Senf 
tinned Ediiard earnestly,' 

"'Thalc 
independent,' i 
'Only tell m 
propodat in m 
opportunity no 
it for myself.'" 

'"With all my heart! 
disappointed if you rec« 
answer from what you ei 
uard, reaching the Baron 

"'Give yourself no a 
score. My thanks will I 
for the final attainmenl 
replied the Baron warn 
antly." 

" Soon after the Baron 
and P^duard sought me 
bring me the news, and ti 
ance, he being nnwillin| 
proposal himself. Now 
whole of this tine story, ( 
good anntie does not n 
affair so seriously as hefni 
to be hoped that our G 
does not tind Itself in so i 
as the good Baron helii 
being, as he somewhat cl< 
it, bla principal reason f 
proposal, the whole thir 
grnnnd, and we need n 
selves lest hifi heart be hi 

" But I cannot drop it : 
Marie," said auntie earn 
ceased npeaklng. "His 
may not perhaps have pr 
make the proposal — of tl 
doubt ; hut yet. In spite 
i-«rUunly itannot know ho 
was concerned in It, I i 
am much pleased that he 
pie girl without any othe 
than that she lovee him, i 
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I am very sorry that he must now rbtum 
i6 his former solitude." 

"But certain! V the little lesson cannot 
harm his vanity," said Marie earnestly. 
"He must consider himself verv attrac- 
tive to think such a nice girl as oui 
little rose is over head and ears in love 
with him, just because she showed hira 
some attention." 

"1 have not been able to tell you of 
my yesterday's meeting with him, which 
may have helped to strengthen him in 
that opinion,'' said I, ashamed; but 
Marie thought it was probably nothing 
serious, and this* once past, the Baron 
wouhi find that there were still young- 
girls in the world who did not so highly 
value riches and high station as to mak( 
them a cloak for their want of affection, 
and who would also be quite suitabU 
for him. 

"It will make the poor man still 
more stiff and reserved than he alread\ 
is,*' continued I sadly. " No, no, Marie, 
you judge too harshly, ia.nd in spite oi 
all that you cast at him, I am dread 
fully sorry for him." • 

"Well, then, go and maiTy hira, m\ 
sweet. Perhaps you will do a good 
deed, and make a useful man of him," 
ciied Mane roguishly. 

*/No, I cannot do that," laughed 1 
with tears in mv eves. "He asks foi 
me onlv because he" believes that I love 
hira. I should certainly deceive him ii 
I were to accept his proposal, so let us 
B<it talk of it. But I sincerely hope he 
may soon find what he seeks, and what 
I can never be to him.'* 

"We will hope so, diild," said Aunt 
Ulrike kindly, kissing my forehead. 
"Let us hope the matter will rest here. 



and lead to no further resulteL But yon> 
my little daughter, may learn from this 
severe lesson that a young girl cannot 
be too reserved toward young gentle 
men. So many girls have fallen into 
coquetry simply because they were led 
by their though tlessn est- to say and do 
things which ofl'end against the estab- 
lished rules of societv. That the Baron 
may not now consider you coquettish in 
spite of your refusal, T sincerely hope 
and wish. Of a less earnest and true 
man than he, you might scarcely expect 
another interpretation of your conduct.'' 
Quietly bending over the dear hand 
of my aunt which I held in mine, I 
pressed a kiss upon it, and left the room 
with Marie. All childish merriment 
had left us both, and with earnest voices 
we talked long over the best way in 
which to send mv refusal to the Baron. 
Of course Eduard took upon himself the 
unpleasant duty ; but in spite of the 
fine tact with which he informed his 
friend of the true state of the case, the 
result of my refusal was that the poor 
solitary again for a long time concealed 
himself behind the walls of his hermi- 
. tage. 

I could not without genuine self-re- 
proach think of this event, which bad 
seriously agitated me; and I contin-" 
ually saw in my mind's eye those dark, 
molancholv eves that looked at me so 
earnestly and incpiiringly. O, what 
would I not have given to be able to 
piocnre for that excellent man a happi- 
ness which should make those sad eyt i 
beam with iov ! I mvself could nev • 
have brought this change about ; that 
knew onlv too well, and the Ban . 
would soon enough have learned this. 
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IKE in my aunl's lu.use Ix-- 
, caiue more aiid mure piciuiuui ami 
'luoniuuii the longer 1 le- 
niiuned, mid fur e, lun^ tiiuu I liad 
□ot felt that lougiug wLii:b liad 
at firet Du uuHp<^akably tormeiiteil 
me, for my ilettr fittber'a house. 1 uuiler- 
Btoud better and l>«ttei' liuw well for luy 
intellectual development it was for me 
to epend a part of my youth with Aunt 
L'lrike, and the inenpressible love wlUeli 
she showed me, carried me more lightly 
through the thomuind faultx and Tui^- 
takes againut which 1, poor backtisch- 
ehen, had daily to struggle. 

In the close intercourse which exist- 
ed between Aunt Uliike and myself, it 
never escaped me if her usually clit<er- 
fal face beeame imddeiied; su 1 uus 
much disquieted wlieu oue morning 1 
found her sitting in her arm chaii' agita- 

. ted and in teai's ; she who looketl upon 
all things so quietly, and had gained au 

I unusual mastery over her feelings. A 
letter lay before her on the table, and 
as I hastened to her aud asked what 

iuied her she quietly motioned me to 
withdraw, which 1 of course did in 
^leat concern. I waited a long time 
before she came to nie. 1 heard her 
Kalking to aud fro in her roum, showing 
that she was endeavoring to compose 
beraelf ; then at last a rustling of paper, 
and the lid of her secretary rattled sm 
ike wrote. 

At last she came to me, sad it is true, 
but still calm as ever. She seated her- 
telf near me, softly stroked my face 
and said, "Gretchen, I muat tell you 



snniethiiig of \ihat so great 
uie. ^ou are a prudent cliil 
lue, therefore I may always 



ATith 



heart. Of coui-se you wi: 
this to no oue but yuur goo* 
lier mother, to wliom I mys< 

1 kissed her dear hand, 
often and so gladly did, wh 

10 show to her my love and 
and in a soft voice uhe eouti 
know, my dear child, that 1 

11 widow for four years, aflii 
years of prosperity and lit 
t'.ie side of mv excellent e 
huslwtnd. We were so mu 
Id each other after God ha<^ 
child again, that our luij 
complete. It was a sad 
\vhen I lost the sweet boj 
tender love of my husband 
lo bear my grief, and at \&t 
(■ubmitted quietly to God's 
another grief aoon oppresi 
itg^n my husband stood coi 
i.iy side. His only brothe: 
he was united by the Stroi 
uf love, had some years afti 
of his first wife, married a 

I ^v'llo understood how to ca 
I by her beauty and grace. ' 
I had on all sides warned hiu 
dinesB and capriciousness o 
but Adolph refused to liat< 
!.nd allowed liimBcIf to be 
blinded by admiration a 
Unfortunately the sorrow 
teeu-year-old daughter w« 
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to prevent bis rasli marriage, although 
the lichly gifted child much needed a 
second true mother." 

" But onlv too soon rav brother-in-law 
saw how rash he had been. During the 
seven years of his union with Kathinka, 
he has become, through giief, almost an 
old man, for it is impossible for two 
natures less to accord than his and that 
of his frivolous, heartless wife. Adolph 
is too feeble, and prizes home quiet too 
highly, to oppose all the freaks and 
foolishnesses of his pleasure-seeking 
wife as he should do; and as it may 
well appear to you, this marriage is an 
endlessly unhappy one. That the 
education of the little Eugenie near 
such a mother was naturally no good 
one, you can well suppose j for the 
father's authority availed nothing to 
keep his child from all injmious influen- 
ces. Eugenie grew up, endowed with 
talents and bodily superiorities, a fin- 
ished young lady, graceful and accom- 
plished as only a mother could wish ; 
but if also not giddy and heartless like 
her, in spite of whose influence, she had 
kej)t her naturally good heart, so also 
without proper regard for others, as I 
have often had opportunity to observe. 
Her idependence and originality though 
interesting, are also dangerous, and with 
such a foundation her education needed 
to be very differently directed. I once 
urged my brother-in-law to allow me to 
take Eugenie for a time, but the poor 
man could not bring himself to give up 
the only joy of his life, so matters 
remained as they were until now. But 
the letter which I received to-day in- 
forms me that my brother-in-law, to 
avoid domestic care for a time, will go 
abroad as ambassador for his govern- 
ment, seemingly sent away, but really 
at his own request. His wife will not 
accompany him; and in order not to 



leave Eugenie in the care of her giddy 
mother, he earnestly requests me to 
allow her to stay with me during his 
absence. I have just replied that I am 
ready to receive her, and I expect her 
early anival." 

"As this change in our domestic 
affairs gives me great concern, my 
Gretchen," continued my aunt kindly, 
aiter a pause, " I have disclosed to 
you a part of their sad family history, 
of which I have never before spoken to 
anv one. In consideration of this, vou 
will exercise forbearance toward Eu- 
genie's faults, which have arisen from 
such sun'oundings. My duty toward 
our new inmate is no unimportant one, 
and we will both, with good courage and 
sincere love, await our Eugenie." 

[ had listened with deep interest to 
Aunt Ulrike's narration, but my heart 
trembled when she spoke of Eugenie's 
coming. I looked anxiously into her 
eyes to seek courage to meet the coming 
change. I had just begun to feel at 
ease here in her house ; my timid reserve 
toward my aunt had but just yielded to 
an inner confidence, and how would it 
be when a third person came between 
us — especially such an important, bril- 
liant, independent girl as Eugenie ? 
What a sad part I, poor village girl, 
should play beside such a being ! How 
disdainfully would she regard me, and 
how many new annoyances would her 
coming bring me, when I had scarcely- 
begun to feel myself at home in my new 
circumstances ! 

Such thoughts flew like lightning 
through my mind, and threw my heart 
into the greatest disquietude. But I 
recalled what mv aunt had told me of 
the troubled circumstances in which 
Eugenie had hitherto lived, and her 
desire that we tthould meet her witjb 
good comage and true hearts. 
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Thoroughly ashamed that I had ego- 
tistically thought only of myself and my 
discomforts, I pressed the hand of my 
honored aunt, who drew me lovingly 
toward her, and kissing me looked ten- 
derly into mv eves. 

" Have no fear my child," said she 
softly; "you shall suffer no loss through 
our new comer. I shall stand bv vour 
side to help and protect you, and my 
love will support you when it is nec- 
essarv. Onlv trust to me, and bo of 
good cheer." 

It was as if she had read all the 
fears of my poor heart ; for without my 
speaking a word she seemed to know 
how weak and fearful I had been. 
Blushing deeply 1 now confessed my 
egotistical thoughts to her, and took 
good heart for all that might come, 
tnistinof fuUv in her who had so often 
been my comfort and refuge. 

One afternoon only a few weeks after 
this conversation, came the expected 
guest. My aunt went to the station to 
meet her, while I waited in anxious 
expectation at home, behind my steam- 
ing coffee-pot, in which I had made the 
warm, welcoming drink for the stranger. 
Soon the carriage arrived ; and peeping 
from behind the curtain I saw near 
Aunt Ulrike a tall, slim figure get out 
and run lightly up the steps to the 
entrance, leaving the charge of her 
travelling effects to a pretty young girl, 
who was loaded to the chin with them. 
I hastened to meet them, and was intro- 
iaced to Eugenie by Aunt Ulrike as 
her dear niece. 

'* So, so ; that is the backfischchen 
^om the country of whom you have 
;old me," said Eugenie condescendingly, 
casting a hasty glance at me. Then 
she reached me, in passing, her finger 
*;ips, which were encased in soft, gray 
[gloves, and turning to Aunt Ulrike con- 



tinued pertly, " Do you intend to open 
an institution for young girls, that you 
receive one after another. Aunt Ul- 
rike?" 

" I hope Gretchen will be a dear ma- 
ter to you," replied my aunt softly, 
without heeding Eugenie's unpleasant 
words, and lightly stroking my hair. 

Eugenie turned laughingly toward 
me and said, " Well, I have been able 
to get along without a sister until now,. 
but I have nothing against our being 
good friends, little cousin." So saying 
she came quickly toward me, and before 
I could think gave me a hearty kiss 
on my lips. Then turning as quickly 
toward the overloaded young girl who 
now entered the room she said, "Lisette, 
lay the bundles all on the floor, and 
bring me a glass of water; I am perish- 
ing with heat and thirst." 

But before Lisette could do so, her 
ladyship threw herself upon a chair, and 
putting out her feet said, " Take off for 
me these abominable fur shoes in which 
I look like a Laplander, and bring me 
my slippers." 

Lisette did as she was bidden, kneel- 
ing before Eugenie, who amused herself 
by kicking the " abominable fur shoes " 
over Lisette's head into the opposite 
comer, laughing like a child. 

I stood quite dumb near this strange 
being who was so different from what I 
had imagined — proud, despotic, at 
the same time childish, and above all, 
so unaccountably free and unconcerned, 
as if she had been with Aunt Ulrike 
for a hundred years; — it was to me 
something unheard of. But auntie 
seemed not to notice the strange behav- 
ior of the new comer ; and laying aside 
her things she seated herself in the 
comer of the sofa and said eagerly, 
" Now Gretchen. I hope you have pre- 
pared a good cup of coffee for us, it 
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will do as good. • Make baste, Eugenie, 
or I shall leave none for you." 

" Coffee ! Heaven preserve us ! I 
never drink that ! " cried Eugenie, shak- 
ing her curly brown head, and putting a 
pair of 1: right blue slippers, embroidered 
with white silk upon, her pretty little 
feet. 

'^ Coffee! a detestable drink! Bah! 
It spoils the complexion and causes 
freckles." 

" But what do you drink instead of 
ooffee^ child f' asked auntie. 

''In the morning chocolate, and in 
the afternoon tea or nothing," replied 
Eugenie lightly, while she stretched 
herself in auntie's comfortable arm-chair, 
and moved her bright blue feet up and 
down in the air. 

I blushed with surprise as Eugenie 
seated herself so composedly in auntie's 
chair, which a holy awe had always 
kept me from takijig ; but I could not 
suppose tjiis little princess to be troubled 
by any such feeling. My aunt quietly 
allowed her to do as she pleased, and 
turning to me desired me to make some 
tea for Eugenie, as it would do her good 
to have some warm drink. • Eugenie 
said nothing against it, so I did as I 
was bidden. 

The young girl had in the mean time 
taken a little brush from her pocket, 
and with it cleaned the fabulously long 
linger nails of her charmingly white 
hands, quite as if she were alone in the 
room, taking no notice of her surround- 
ings. Having done that she sprang up 
from her chair, arranged her brown curls 
before the glass, and then walked about, 
now in the sitting room, now in auntie's 
room, examining all the pictures, books, 
a^i*<^^ forth. 

ment, h. charmingly old-fashioned 
at his o\ jg ]xeTe, auntie," cried she 
aocompany Q,y, ^^^ trumpery mamma 



sent to the second-hand dealer long ago. 
Every few years we have everything 



w 



new. 

I was quite shocked at Eugenie's 
talk. The splendid, solid, costly furni- 
ture she called old trumpery ! Here, 
where during the early part of my stay 
I had scarcely dared to move, on account 
of the costly things that surrounded me, 
here I heard the same things denounced 
as old lumber! That was too much, 
and anxiously I glanced at auntie to see 
what she would say. 

She colored slightly and bit her lips, 
then said quietly, " On this old furniture 
hangs the charm of pleasant remem- 
brances, Eugenie. It was the witness 
of my happiest days, and has grown 
old with me. I would not miss or 
change for new one piece of it, for it is 
closely linked with me and my destiny. 
Who loves new surroundings instead of 
the old either thinks unwillingly of past 
days, or has a worldly, unquiet mind, 
for which only the new possesses chann 
and worth." 

Eugenie cast a strange look at the 
speaker, half laughing, half serious. 
" What fine thoughts you have auntie," 
said she quite unembarassed. "You 
are splendidly suited to the old furni- 
ture; you are quite as venerable and 
old-fashioned as it. But you are right ; 
what you say pleases me j it had never 
occurred to me before." 

"You have apparently not thought 
much of what is true and good, child," 
said my aunt softly ; " I hope that will 
soon come.'' 

Eugenie, somewhat irritated, seated 
herself quietly in her chair, and I 
brought her a cup of tea. 

"I want no tea j I am hot enough," 
said she fretfully, pushing the ciip 
rudely back so that the tea was spilled 
on my dress. I turned quickly, for I 
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was veiy angiy with the ill-mannered 
girl; bat aantie said verj decidedly, 
though quietly, 

" You will drink that cup of tea Eu- 
genie ; in the first place it will do you 
good after your journey, and in the sec- 
ond it has just been prepared for you by 
Gretchen. You could have saved her 
the trouble if vou knew before that ! 
you did not wish to drink any." 

Eugenie, astonished, raised herself a 
little from her seat and blushed pain- 
fully. She sat awhile like a refractory 
child in her chair, looking at her white 
finger nails, then suddenly springing up 
she snatched the cap, put in sugar and 
cream, and having drunk the contents 
at one draught, pushed the empty cup 
toward mo. "Another, Gretchen," said 
she commandins^lv. I turned it for her 
and she drank the second cup just as 
quickly as the first. She again offered 
me the empty cup saying " Another ! " 

I looked in^juiringly at my aunt, for 
Eugenie was evidently defiant and 
wished to provoke auntie. But she 
said very gently, " No, Gretchen, pour 
no more tea; Eugenie will injure her- 
self." 

My wilful cousin said nothing, but, 
very angry, sat in the easy chair drum- 
ming with hdr blue slippers on the. car- 
pet 

'' Gretchen," cried she at last, throw- 
ing back her head, "are you also here 
in penitentiary." 

"Eugenie!" said I tremulously; it 
7as impossible for me to say another 
7ord. 

Eugenie expected no answer, but 
napping her fingers began to hum. 
Luntie went quietly to her room and 
losed the door behind her, leaving us 
vo alone. Tears stood in my eyes, 

r it was evident that the wicked Eu- 
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genie had deeply wounded anBtie, a&d 
therefore I ^d reproachfully. 
"Dear Eugenie, how oould yoa to 

grieve auntie t" 

Eugenie continued hnmming, and 
gave me no answer. 

" You cannot at all believe how good 
she is, dear cousin. You should really 
be more polite toward her, she so mvtoh 
deserves your love and esteem," resumed 
I earnestly. " You do not know her ; 
but I have been here so long that I 
have learned to love her sincerely, and 
to value her great worth. She is bo 
well disposed toward all I " 

Here I was interrupted by a load 
yawn from Eugenie, while she held her 
hands over her ears. 

" You good, heavenly creature ! you 
are a tiresome Philistine ! " ciied she 
throwing herself back in her chair. "0 
sancta simpUcitas ! what will become of 
me poor heathen among these holy 
ones!" 

She made such a comical face, there- 
by looking so resigned, that in spite of 
mV earnest frame of mind I could not 
help laughing. 

" Tell me, you little reason-box, how 
old are you, that you take upon your- 
self' to lecture me t " continued she then, 
throwing bread crumbs at me. " Are 
you already past the "stupid* timet 
Yon appear to me to be still a baok« 
fischchen. Are you fourteen years and 
seven weeks old ?" 

"0 yes; they, happily, lie behind 
me, if not very long," said I laughing, 
and threw the crumbs back into her 
face. 

" But how can you allow yourself to 
be called Gretchen f " said Eugenie fur- 
ther ; " it sounds like a fictitious name, 
and I can't bear it. I will call you 
Marguerite, or better, Daisy, which 
means the same." 
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''And suits very well the simple girl, 
does it not?" said I gaily, for I well 
understood that a sarcasm was intended. 

" Well you are not stupid if you are 
simple," interrupted she lightly. 

" Not so stupid as I look,'* replied I 
mockingly. 

'* Who says vou look so f *' cried she 
quickly. •' Not I ; for on the whole I 
think you are passably pretty." 

"You mean the beauty of sixteen 
years, when every girl is pretty because 
slie has fresh color and a youthful form," 
interrupted I. 

" Let who will dispute with you j you 
are a witch ! " cried she throwing a 
whole biscuit at mv back as I turned it 
toward her. 

" Do not so waste the precious gifts 
of God, Eugenie," said I quickly, lay- 
ing the bread again on the table 
" Auntie never, never, allows bread to 
be plaj^ed wnth." 

" For God's sake ! then I will let it 
alone," cried she in pretended fright, 
" or I must in the end swallow all the 
bread of which I have made balls, as a 
little while ago your humble tea, on 
account of which my head still bums 
like fire." 

"Because vou were unreasonable 
labout it, if I may honestly tell you so," 
replied I gathering the tea things to- 
gether. 

" I must see if auntie now M'ishes to 
devour me, as she did a little while 
ago," said Eugenie, going toward the 
door of auntie's room ; and before I, in 
mv astonishment, could hold her back, 



expecting to hear angry conversation; 
but it was not long before I heard Eu- 
genie's clear, childish laughter, the door 
opened, and in the tender embrace of 
her niece, auntie returned to the room 
with her. 

" You need not think that you have 
effected the reconciliation, holy Marga- 
rethe," said Eugenie tossing her head ; 
but a pleasant look of Aunt Ulrike's 
told me that this was even the case. I 
was glad to see our good aunt cheerful 
again, let who might be the cause of 
it. 

"Now come to your room, child," 
said auntie, conducting Eugenie to her 
pleasant little room which adjoined 
our own. 

I had feared that auntie would place 
me in Eugenie's room with her, for 
which I should have been very son'y, 
our cozv little room had become so dear 
to me after I had overcome all the dif- 
ficulties that I had encountered there. 
But mv curtained bed still stood in its 
accustomed place, and nothing had 
been said of a change. 

Eugenie's r#om was elegantly but 
simply furnished, and apparently made 
an agreeable impression upon the 
spoiled child ; for singing, she skipped 
meiTily from one object to another. 

" This line landscape must l>e taken 
away,'* said she, pausing suddenly be- 
fore the small fireplace over which hung 
a beautiful Claude Lonaiue. " Here 
must my dearly beloved father go, that 
I niav still . see him, althouirh the 
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she snapped her fingers at me and dis- \ naughty man does not at all deserve it, 

appeared through the door. j since he has so faithlessly left me and 

" O my God ! is that a girl," said I [ delivered me into the barbarous hands 

looking anxiously after her, for I never ! of a certain Aunt Iliike. Quick, Li- 



ventured to disturb auntie when she had 
gone to her room j but she did so after 
having made her so angry by her im- 



sette ! unpack, that 1 niav have mv 
papa again under my eyes. He cer- 
tainlv understands me best of all men. 
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IT I am as bad as cer- 
ne." 

' pulled at the cords 
veloping a large pic- 
had juBt taken from 
runkB. But in spite 
he was unal>le to re- 
rom its wrappings, bo 
it and undertook to 

hastv, Eugenie, you 
lid I, carefully disen- 
^ in which she had 
knot. 

it ! I do all so Btn- 

mpeluoQsly ; bot she 

near me, and allowed 

and room to do the 

e last paper was off, 

y of joy Eugenie took 

I her fatber'H pictnre in both arms, pressed 

I it eagerly to her heart, and covered it 

S with a thousand kisses, while great 

I tears rolled down her cheeks. 

■ " Little father ! my own dear liitle 

father!" cried el le tenderly. "Now I 

I have you, if you are far away from 

f your poor Eufjenie, and know nothing 

(more of her, you bad, bad, dear papa!" 
It was really most affecting to sec 
ithat wonderfnlly lovely girl caress with 
such chihliah tenderness the picture of 
that eetimable man ; and all the pique 
which I had cherished toward her on 
I account of her strange behavior now dio- 
I appeared. Her conduct sliowed clearly 

tthat she hiid the Ik'kI, must loving 
*'"art ; but under how inuuy husks were 
I e golden grains coiicealcil ! I stutxt 

i ent near Aunt UblUe, who. deeply 

I )ved, watched Eu^t'iiie. Jlcr eyes 

I am with te;irs. citlier ;it sij;!ii of her 

I loved broth er-in -law <ir liie iij>-itatiyii 

L her sti-auge uiece. She stepiiud up 

^L Engenie, and as she bent over the 
^B ture presBed the dear child tenderly 



to her breast, holding her long aad d* 
lently in her embrace. Eugenie wept 
silently on the neck of her tme aunt, 
and a cloee bond of love waa formed 
between her and the dear annt wlio 
watched qvcr her. 

But our Eugenie could not long yield 
to BadneBS. Suddenly she collected 
lierself, shook back the diBordered cnrls 
from her forehead, dried her eyes and 
cried joyously, "That is a fine etoryl 
My father has again caused mo to weep, 
and I promised myself that I would 
not do it again, after his traveling car- 
riage turned the comer. Quick ! on the 
nail with the sinner, who lias made me 
such a chick on- hearted little creature." 

She sprang upon the stufTed easy* 
chair and hung tlie beautiful oil paint- 
ing on the nail. Then nodding 
roguishly to it, she kiased it heartily 
on CO more and sprang down again, 
lightly and gaily as a bird from a 
branch. 

The evening passed quite agreeably 
with unpacking, arranging, and conver- 
sation; and Eugenie was so cheerful and 
agreeable, and talked so cleverly, so in- 
terestingly and so piquantly, that she 
won our secret admiration. 

On retiring she kissed me heartily, 
still insisting that I was a little witch ; 
then skipped lightly after her maid who 
preceded her n-ith a light, and for a long 
time we heard her talking and laughing 
merrily. 

When we were aloue Aunt L'lrike 
stroked my hair fondly as 6he alwaya 
did when she was pleiised with me, 
tiien retired for an hour to her little 
room, during wliieli time 1 sought my 
lied. Thoughts of the new comer long 
drove sleep from ray eyes, but at laet 
the friendly dream-god played around 
me will) pleasing pictures. 
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EUGENIE. 




WHEN I awoke the next morn- 
ing my first glance fell upon 
Aunt Ulrike who stood by my 
bed, and had been regarding for a 
long time the late sleeper. She 
nodded gaily at me, and said, 
*^How ^sweetly you have slept little 
Gretchen ; truly I did not like to dis- 
tnrb you, although it is already late. 
You appear to have had very pleasant 
dreams, for you laughed like a child in 
your sleep." 

" I dreamed of our new comer, Aunt 

Ulrike," said I sitting up in bed. "She 

was just playing a very funny prank. 

She had put her fine lace collar on the 

neck of our old dog, and her bright blue 

slippers on his feet. She was just about 

to put on a veil, when 'young Miss 

would be dressed ' as she said, when I 

awoke. How can one dream such silly 
things ! " 

''Our spoiled Eugenie is quite 
capable of such pranks," laughed auntie. 

"Well, I will get up, or she will 
surprise me in bed ; she is perhaps 
accustomed to rise early," said I earn- 
estly, and quickly caught up my clothes 
to dress mvself. 

" Oh ! " said auntie seating herself on 
mv bed, " vou need not hasten on that 
account ; Eugenie still lies in the feath- 
ers; I have just been in her room. 
Tnic, she is no longer asleep ; she was 
lying with her eyes open, and appeared 
to have been readincr, but had no desire 
to get up. She is a spoiled child, who 
does as she pleases. At first I must 



allow her to follow her own inclination, 
difficult as it will be for mo. I depend 
upon her own good sense and good heart, 
whicB will in time bring her into the 
right way. Your example, my Gret- 
chen, will be of assistance to me ; for 
by association with you, my good child, 
she will soon see which of you two pur- 
sues the better course to become a use- 
ful woman." 

" My example, auntie I " cried I in 
astonishment. " How can I, poor, awk- 
ward girl, set an example for the ele- 
gant, accomplished Eugenie ? You can 
not be in earnest." 

" But my dear child," replied she 
kindly, "you are a simple, unaffected 
girl, who have, it is true, but little fine 
iocial culture, and must still learn very 
many things before your education is 
finished; but your modesty and good 
sense, and your simple, natural de- 
meanor, can well show the proud Eu- 
genie, in spite of all her fine culture 
and outward elegance, what she lacks, 
and which of you possesses the greater 
moral worth. With all her fine accom- 
plishments, Eugenie still lacks the true 
culture, that of the heart ; and I hope 
that in time she will receive it here 
with us. Unfortunately that poor chi i 
has had until now no opportunity lo 
perfect herself in that ; may it not nc w 
be too late, and may we be able to gi* e 
this richly endowed being what she i o 
much needs." 

Auntie embraced me tenderly, wh le 
I hid my glowing face on her should r. 
Ah ! her words had made me unspea" a- 
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bly happy. Often already she hail 
shown me by some word or glantje that 
she was not discontented with me, and 
that in spite of my many mistakes, I 
still possessed her love and confidence ; 
but I had never before received so much 
praise from her. It might have made 
me proud and conceited, but she under- 
stood me well enough to know that her 
words would not have that effect. She 
only wished by her praise to make m(' 
more sure and self-confident in my as- 
sociation with Eugenie. I readily 
guessed thes^ thoughts of my aunt, and 
her smile confirmed my supposition. 

" You are a little cheat, Gretchen," 
said she cheerfully. " You are certainly 
not quite free from faults. I cannot 
deny that above all I heartily wish 
you might be quite master of yourseli", 
that in the race with Eugenie you may 
not be outstripped by her, which would 
greatly increase her vain-gloriousness. 
But I hope it will soon come. I saw 
that you yesterday bravely resisted her 
caprices. You have thus conquered a 
good part of the ground, of which I am 
very glad." 

Laughingly I related to auntie my 
yesterday's conversation with Eugenie, 
which amused her much. " Yes, yes j 
one must be on her guard with such a 
girl, for if one once yields she has lost 
the game. Now be brave, for much 
good will rewilt to her from her inter- 
course with you, if you understand how 
to take advantage of it. But now 
rake haste to dress, or Eugenie will 
f ally surprise you in the fullest neg- 
1 ^e." With auntie's help I quickly 
c essed, and had the pleasure once more 
t receive her praise for doing so well 
f id neatlv all that belonged to the ar- 
I ngement of the toilet. " Do you re- 
1 -jmber the first morning 1 " asked she 
t isinfi;ly, " how persistently I corrected 



you J how you sprang out of bed with 
your naked feet, and sat on the floor in 
your night clothes; how you washed 
without water, ' and at last spread a 
whole delude about vou 1 " 

'' hush ! hush ! auntie, how could 
I forget that 1 " cried I, covering her 
mouth with mv hand. " Then I did 
not think I should ever be able lo do it 
properly — that I honestly confess. But 
after a time I began to hope your stupid 
backfischchen would become a sensible 
woman." 

" Time will show," said auntie, nod- 
ding at mo. *' Now go and see if Eu- 
genie will not soon come, or else we 
must breakfast without her ; my atom* 
ach has waited long enough on account 
of my little lazy skin." 

I hastened to Eugenie's room to call 
her to breakfast. But what was my as- 
tonishment to find the young lady in 
bed, and just about to sip her chocolate, 
which Lisotte had brought her. 

"Good morning, Daisy," cried she 
cheerfully, as she bade her maid put 
her breakfast near her bed. " What 
horrid stuff you have for chocolate in 
thiH house ! " continued she making a 
wry face. " It is certainly sweet pap 
for babies. Whew! Mamma must 
immediately send me some of her 
vanilla chocolate; do you hear Lisette? 
Put it down at once on the order card. 
But good heavens! holy Margarethe 
already dressed ! " exclaimed she look- 
ing at me wonderingly from head to 
foot. " What is the matter T Are you 
going to take a journey, that you have 
dressed so early?" 

" No J I always do so, Eugenie," re, 
plied I calmly ; " auntie does not like 
to see young girls go about in morning 
dresses, because she thinks it leads to 
bad habits." 

" Well; she must accustom herself to 
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it in me," said Eugenie shortly, stroking 
the embroidery on her night-jacket j " I 
am no peasant girl, obliged to go di- 
rectly from bed into the street ; I will 
not allow my comfort to be interfered 
with." 

"Every one as she pleases, dear 
cousin," replied I shrugging ray shoul- 
ders. " I have made it a dutv to follow 
all auntie's wishes, so I do this also, 
although I was accustomed to w^ear a 
morning dress at home. Now I find it 
very agreeable to be dressed early j one 
saves much time by it." 

"Bah! time! what do I care for 
that !" cried Eugenie scornfully; "the 
day is long enough without that." 

"I would like to have it as long 
again here; the time always passes too 
swiftly for me," I replied. 

" You are a fool, Daisy," cried she 
petulantly. "But what do you want 
with me f Have you come only to give 
me another lecture ? If so you may 
spare yourself the trouble." 

"I did not begin the conversation 
Eugenie," said 1 coolly ; " I only came 
1o call you to breakfast ; but since you 
prefer to take it by yourself, I need 
stay here no longer." 

I turned toward the door and was 
about to leave the room when Eugenie's 
laughter struck my ear, and involunta- 
rily I turned toward her. 

" You are a precious little spit-fire," 
cried she gaily. " Now go directly to 
our estimable aunt, and tell her of all 
that has just happened here, and how I 
have excited the holy Margarethe's an- 
ger. Then you two exemplary beings 
Beat yourselves opposite to each other 
and shed hot tears over the black sheep 
that has come into your pious flock." 

"l3p not talk so nonsensically Eu- 
genie,'^ replied I, laughing in spite of 
myselfA Aa auntie was still waiting for 



me I hastened away, followed through 
the door by a silken slipper which the 
frolicsome girl threw after me. 

Auntie shook her head, and we quietly 
and seriously drank our coffee. We 
had not quite finished when the door 
opened, and Eugenie's rosy face ap- 
peared to us. 

" There she is now ! " cried I in joy- 
ous surprise, hastening toward her. 
Aimtie rose also to give her hand to 
Eugenie, but the latter stepped slowly 
toward us and said, 

" Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them." 

I was shocked at this sacrilege, as if 
I myself had been guilty of it. Auntie 
looked up quickly, her face became 
deeply flushed, g-nd more stem than I 
had ever seen her, she looked at Euge- 
nie. 

"Thoughtless girl,'* said she earnest- 
ly, let me never asrain hear such bias- 
phemy! I can excuse frivolity and 
rudeness in you, but he who scoffs at 
holy things I cannot tolerate ; for him 
have I only the greatest contempt. I 
hope you will understand how unjusti- 
fiable your conduct was, and sincerely 
repent of it.' 

Eugenie stood aflinghted before our 
angry aunt, having quite lost her self- 
assurance. True, she soon recovered 
herself and turned away; but auntie's 
deep earnestness made it impossible for 
her to reply, and silently we seated our- 
selves again at our breakfast. Euge " > 
appeared quite uneasy. She soon r > 
and moved about the room. ; 

she opened the piano, and lei 
gers glide over the keys, disconnecte- 
it is true, but in so masterly a *"«*« 
that I listened in astonishment. 

"Play something for us, dear cm ' 
said auntie kindly, and Eugeii 
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iced to he freed from her 
nt by anntie'a kind words, 
her fingers rapidly over the 
as truly a delight to listen 
)r tonoh was OKquisite; she 
great ease, and such espri!a- 
1 Beldom heard. She soon 
ng, and her clear soprano 
ler rarely, distinct enuncla- 
incbaDted me, and the ex- 
inntie'a earnest face became 
lore happy. Music is the 
ar, comforter and helper in 
led circumstances of life ; 
d us through the unpleasant 
which Eugenie's foolishness 
OS. As she rose from tliu 
I reached out her hand to 
iaed her fine musical esecu- 

st praise my teachers, not 
ilugenie, cai'elessly throwing 
the sofa. "They have tor- 
enough with it more than it 

i should thank them, for 
ou have become very profi- 
3 fine acoomplishinent," re- 
Yawuing, Eugenie replied 
t careless way, and auntie 
ly and said no more, 
le after, I went into the sit- 
^ith the book of monthly ex. 
ly hand, carefully carrying 
coins on the cover of the 
;enie passed me, humming, 
I could think, knocked the 
loney and book from ray hand, and the 
im rolled all about the door. Then 
[ like a silly child at what 
>ne. Greatly perplexed, I 
to gather up the little pieces 

wcu. Aunt Ulrike, who had 

1 her room, came in, bade me 

se, and Eugenie to pick np what she 



bad thrown down. Eugenie looked at 

in ttBtouishuieiit ; then throwing liec 
head back, opened the door and called 

lier maid. 

"Pick np the money, Lisette," she 
oommanded ; but as she stooped to oboj. 
Aunt Ulrike said, 

''Lisette, go away; it is already pro- 
vided for." 

As Lisette left the room, auntie again 
bade Eugenie bend her proud back, and 
repair the mischief she had done. 

Eugenie knew not whether to tmst 
her ears ; but the quiet earnestness of 
our annt awed her, and without replying 
she began the troublesome work. . With. 
moans and scoldings she went about the 
floor; bat she had scarcely gathered a 
handful before she threw them angrily 
down again, so that she would never 
have finished had I not at last taken 
pity upon and assisted her. 

"Ah! my feet! my limbs!" criedshe 
when it was done. "I feel as if I had 
been broken on a wheel I It will be 
the death of me I" I allowed her to 
complain, and went about my work. 
When I came back she was gone, and 
supposing her to be dressing, I went to 
her room to assist her. What was my 
astonishment to find her in bed. See- 
ing me, she overwhelmed me with re- 
proaches and complaints, and said she 
was treated like a culprit here. It would 
oertainlv kill her ; she already felt thor- 
oughly sick and miserable. 

'J'errified, I hastened to tell Annt 
Ulrike of Eugenie's condition ; but she 
laughed at my apprehension, and said 
quietly, "Let her alone, child; she will 
soon be well agtun; but do not go to 
her; we must leave her to herself." 
Then taking a book, we began our 
daily reading, and Lessing's inspiriting 
words that she read to me turned my 
thoughts into more pleasant ohannela. 
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Onr reading was after a time inter- 
rupted by my friend Maiie, wlio came to 
inquire after tLe new comer; but Eu- 
genie being still in her room, we had 
time to talk with each other. 

It was near noon, and Marie was 
about to leave, when Eugenie suddenly 
appeared, most elegantly dressed, and 
with a most proud and haughty air. I 
introduced my friend to her, and asked 
whether she was better; but she leaned 
languidly back in the easy-chair, nodded 
coolly to Marie, and appeared to take 
no further notice of us. Marie soon left, 
quite beside herself at Eugenie's con- 
duct. I sought, however, to excuse 
her ; but my assurance that she could 
be infinitely agreeable, my little friend 
could scarcely believe. 

I seated myself quietly at my work, 
while my cousin rested carelessly on the 
sofa. She soon began to laugh merrily, 
and wonderingly I looked up at her. 

" Is she always so blue and so fair ? " 
asked Eugenie. 

" Whom do vou mean f " 

» 

* ' Why, your Castor, my Pollux ! '' 
• **Yes, she is always lair, as I am 
always black. And she generally 
wears blue; I like to see her in it. 
How did she please you Eugenie?" 

"As well as such a meek lambkin 
can She needs only death's head and 
a bible, and the penitent Magdalena is 
complete ! *' 

I was enraged. My Marie, my idol- 
ized friend to be so abused !• I was 
about to give her some bitter words in 
reply, when I suddenly felt myself 
caught from behind, and Eugenie 
peeped roguishly into my wet eyes. 

" Right ; the storm will immediately 
burst forth!" cried she kissing me. 
" Oast your lightnings down upon my 
repentant head, Kronion j I deserve 
nothing better!" 



I was obliged to laugh in spite of 
myself. It was impossible to remain 
angry with that girl. 

" What are you doing ? " asked she 
taking my work from my hand. 

"Something very economical and 
prosaic, as you see ; I am mending 
stockings.*' 

"You mend t^em! For Heaven's 
sake ! why do you do that ? No re- 
spectable person does it for herself ! " 

" I did not know that such work was 
dishonorable. Auntie says the less help 
we need from others, the better oft* we 
are, because we make ourselves so much 
the more independent of other men." 

" Humph ! That's not bad. Do you 
do anything more for yourself? make 
your dresses and under-clothing ? " 

" My under-clothing of course, and 
auntie has promised that I shall also 
leani to make my dresses, so that bye- 
and-bye I can make them for my mother 
and sisters ; in the country it is doubly 
desirable." 

"But how in the world do you 
find time for all this work ? 1 could 
never accomplish it if the day were a 
million hours long." 

" Now you see why it is well to rise 
earlv and dress at once. One who has 
anything to do cannot always lie on the 
sofa ! " 

" Witch that you are ! " said she play- 
ing ball with my roUed-up stocking. 

" How do you feel now Eugenie ? " 
asked I sympathizingly. "Are you 
again quite well ? " 

" That cannot concern ' j 

you have but just the I 

she pei^ersely ; ** I l > 

before any one of yc^ i 

yourself about me." 

I laughed in my slet.-, r 

clearly that the best way to r 

was, as auntie said, to take no notice f 
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Who knows bow much 
uld have remained in Iwd 
ubied ourselves about ber. 
ernooD auntie made somf 
in order to introduce ber 
■daugliter tj Ijer frienda. 
iugenie's appearance con' 
mine on my fimt visit ! I 

C4«npared myself, poor 
insiouB and awkward, the 
e and embarassment com- 

roy cheeks, with llie ele- 
IIow amiable could she 

would ! Towards atran- 

always so, tbercfore she 
:s, and no one imagined 
f hours this girl w>uld 
. Even >[arie was Bome- 
d toward Eugenie, when. 
in, she appeared so differ- 

afiable and talkative af 

Frau Deliua' passed very 
Amanda again Heated 
into the room as at my fii-st visit, aad 
Beated herself conilortably in the eaey- 
chair, uaing now her smelling-bottle, 
now her fan or handkerchief. Of course 
ehe quite ignored me, and treated Eu- 
genie with sncb a lofty wr that I became 
quite aneasy. 
To my astonishment this treatment 



did not appear to trouble Eugenie. She 
quietly regai'ded Amanda for a while, 
and I saw ber lip quiver with sup- 
pressed minh. She, too, loaned lightly 
baok in her chair, even more comfort- 
ably than Anianda, and following her 
example drew up a footstool, used smell- 
ing-bottle and handkerchief, und spoke 
even more languidly than her opponent; 
and it all apjiearcd to be so naluial to 
ber, that I looked in astonishment at 
the usually gay Eugenie. 

Amanda appaix'utly did not know 
what to think of it. Involuntarily she 
raised herself soinewliat from her com- 
foitable position, attempted to enter into 
a sensible conversation, and behaved 
much lesa afl'ecledly. But Eugenie did 
not disturb herself, answered as Amanda 
bad done before, and bestowed much 
more attention upon me, poor thing, 
than upon the daughter of the houae. 
But when the lady of the house herself 
spoke to b* she was as amiable and po- 
lite aj over. And so Eugenie con- 
ducted herself, until at last Amanda 
threw aside ber absurd manner, and 
spoke and acted naturally. Then Eu- 
genie also adopted her natural tone, and 
those two strange beings quite well en 
tertained each other. 
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XI. 



EUGENIE AGAIN. 




[HE next morning I went early to 
Engenie's room to see if she was 
again qnite well, and to-day, it is 
true, she received me much as usual, but 
still cordially and kindly. 

"Do you wish to he present at my 
dressing, Daisy!" asked she, ringing the 
bell on her night stand. " You shall 
have the honor to put on my clean 
chemise for me, and no one shall dis- 
pute the privilege with you. You know 
the fine story of Louis XIV, who was 
obliffed to stand for half an hour in na- 



" But you could put it to a much bet- 
ter use than to throw it away so, dear 
cousin. How much happiness would a 
small paiii of what you squander afford 
to others.'' 

"Put it to a better use? What do 
you mean by that little one?" 

"As I said, you could make others 
who have less, happy with it." 

"Whom do you mean? I give 
Lisette all she needs, and I always giva 
something to whoever else asks me." 

"Never mind; you do not understand 



tures costume because, just at the mo- ! what I mean, dear Eugenie," said I. 



ment when the highest among those 
who were with him was about to put on 
ft certain gannent, a still higher entered 
the room, to whom this highest of all 
offices in the State of France must bo 
yielded up." 



* But get up now for I have no more 
time to wait." 

Eugenie called Lisette to her, and as 
she put out one foot after the other to 
her, she put on first the fine stockings, 
and then the blue silk slippers. She 



I knew the story well, but quietly ; ^ij^n unfastened all the bands and but- 



allowed Eugenie to relate it, looking in 
the meantime at the embroidery on her 
linen. 

''How beautiful that is," said I ad- 
miringly. 

"Do you like it?" asked she indiffer- 
ently. "Select what you please, the 
stuff is all alike to me." 

"But it all costs much money, Eu 
genie; it cannot all be the same to 
you." I ventured to object. 

' ' Bah ! money ! " cried she shnigging 
her shoulders. "What do I care for 
that ? Mamma says that is a secondary 
consideration. Papa has enough of it." 



tons on the night-clothes of the young 
lady, who allowed her to do all without 
herself raising a finger. I looked on in 
surprise, but without speaking a word. 
When all was ready, and Lisette had 
put on her fine, soft morning-dress, 
which was lined throughout with white 
silk, I laughingly invited her sometime 
to attend at the making of my toilet, in 
return for ray visit this morning. That 
pleased her much, and she promised to 
do so. Of course I did not believe that 
she would, and was therefore greatly as- 
tonished to see her standing by my bed 
when I awoke the next morning. 
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lb ft lazy-bonee!" said she 
y, as I looked at huv in as- 
"Take example from Eu- 
brave girl wlio has been 
lokings for throe houre," 1 
I up near hei quite a monn 
1. She had one drawn ovei' 
nd industriously drew the 
) and thread back and forth 
n I perceived that she nas 
g a pretence of mending 
had really no idea of the < 
gnoring that, I looked at hut ; 
ment. Of course I echoed ! 
laughter, and could not find 
gh to express my admiration 
oism. At last she puBhed 
vliole pile of etoukinga, and 
lerself comfortably in the 

fet ont of the feat li err 
lid I, catching up my cloth- 

u dress yourself, Daisy!'' 
1 astonishment, watching my 
ch quickly fastened aud dd- 
nds and hooks, 
se, no one else can do it vol! 
J" enough," replied I. " i 
beai' to have a waiting- maid 
I tngging about me^ and to 
it pleased her to serve me. 
one's self best. You cannot 
V pleasant it is to be able to 
. self." 

lisettb is a dreadful block 

lid Eugenie thoughtfully. 

ot think how she veses and 

e through her stupidity. And 

I nee<l her she <;an nevei 

a are ten times better off in 

; than I. I really envy you." 

dress yourself for once deal' 

Heart, men you will be free from all 

vexatione," said I laughing, and began 

combing my thick hair. 



" But I cannot ; mamma save it is 
improper to serve one's self." 

"Now, do you know wbatt I will 
help yon, till you are able to do it aloNe. 

Shall I, Eugeniet" 

"Humpli! yea — no — as you please; 
— I don't know myself," stammered she 
winding my hair around lier finger, 
" But you would bo glad to Itave it, I 
should torment you so," added she- in 
her meiTy way. 

"Well, we will run the risk of that; 
shall I c<)rae to-morrow .morning!" 

" No, I will not have it ; it is impro- 
per, and you are clever enough without 
that!" cried she, carelessly throwing 
herself again into the easy-chair. I naid 
no more ab.-ut it, for to urge her w.iuld 
have been very unwise. Tho nest 
morning when auntie and I entered the 
breakfast room, Eugenie sat already at 
the table, and in reply to onr question- 
ing looks, said gaily — 

" I am bored to death with my soli- 
tary <il!ocolato ; I will breakfjiHt with 
you, Daisy shall give her atsisiance to 
others; I do not need it. I dresaed my- 
self alone to-day ; only see if I did not 
do it well" 

Of coni-se we overwhelmed her with 
praises; but she wonid not listen to 
them, for in feigned displeasure, she put 
her hands over her ears. 

Such little scenes occurred almost 
every day, and angry as we too often 
were with the thoughtless girl, we were 
soon appeased by her good, afl'ettionate 
i behavior. This wonderful creature pos- 
sessed a treasure of great worth ; and 
I who did not lose patience could awaken 
j much good in her. Aunt Ulrike was 
! just the person for that, as the thought- 
i less Eugenie felt herself; and she soon, 
; in her way, became quite as fond of 
i this excellent woman as I was. I was 
[ greatly rejoiced that I sc 
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the good will and aifeotion of Eugenie 
to a greater degree than I had evef 
hoped ; and I soon loved that charming, 
lively girl with my whole soul, in spite 
of all that I was obliged to endure at 
her hands. 

Bat how much had we to bear before 
Eugenie became somewhat more reason- 
able. I was especially the victim of 
her rognidh pranks, but she always knew 
how to make all good again if she had 
grieved or vexed me. 

One day I went to my work table by 
the window to arrange the climbing- 
plant which hung over it ; and wishing 
to offer ray daily greeting to my dear 
Marie's »)icture, I put aside the ivy leavet^ 
that I might see it better. 

But shocked, I started back, and with 
trembling hands took up the beloved 
treasure. No, I was not mistaken. 
Some wicked, mischievous hand had 
spoiled the picture upon which my heart 
hung. A heavy black beard adonied 
the lips, and disfigured the face of the 
fair, beautiful blonde. It was too pro- 
voking, too unkind, and yet I could not 
forbear laughing at the strange look. 

That Eugenie had done it was beyond 
all question, for she had often ridiculed 
the little oil picture that I considered 
quite lovely ; but she said "it looked 
like the picture of a knight's daughter 
painted on the bowl of a laborer's 
pipe." 

I took the poor picture quietly from 
the wall, and laid it in a box. Scold 
that thoughtless girl I could not — I 
was too deeply hprt for that ; but that I 
was grieved, Eugenie saw by my eyes, 
red with weeping, and the little empty 
space on the wall over my work table, 
which I did not cover by another pic- 
ture. I soon learned that auntie had 
talked very seriously with her about 
this heartless joke, and I much pre- 



ferred that to talking with her myself. 
How astonished I was one morning* 
to find a picture of my Marie in the 
empty place, quite delicately and skill- 
fully painted in water colors, and far 
prettier than the spoiled one. The 
fresh color and the pweet expression 
were so faithfully represented, that I 
pressed the dear picture to my lips, and 
was quite beside myself with joy. Who 
had done it! could Eugenie? But no; 
that was a little work of art, and even if 
she understood it when had she done it ? 
And yet it was so like her ! But she 
herself would never confess it, if only to 
tease me. 

Then came the original of the picture 
herself, my dear good Marie. Joyously 
I flew to meet her, and asked who had 
painted the picture. 

"Why, Eugenie J how could you 
doubt it 1 " said Marie. " She came se^ 
cietly several times to me to paint it.'' 
' The old one is a monster ', said she, 
^ and I have intentionally spoiled it that 
I might paint another, or she would 
never have taken it from the wall, and 
it always made me angry.'" 

That was just like her» but I dared 
not thank her for it, lest she should 
again paint a black beard on the dear 
little face. Now it first occurred to nie 
that she had gone 6ut alone on several 
mornings, as she said "to attend to 
many things." She had then painted 
this little picture. What talent she 
had ! Music, painting — she excelled in 
both, but one dared not speak of it, o 
praise her; she gave her teacher the 
credit for all that she could do, and ap- 
parently considered nothing due to hei 
own talents. 

Eugenie especially delighted in 
laughing at my simple, country attire, 
which certainly strongly contrasted with 
the elegant toilet of my spoiled cousin 
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*'Neat and pretty'' was my good mother's 
principle in purchasing new clothing; 
bat the new styles were long in reach- 
ing our far-away, pleasant country vil- 
lage^ so that I must have appeared 
rather old-fashioned when I came to my 
aunt's, for she had at once made all 
Borts of alterations in my clothing, so 
that I thought myself wonderfully styl- 
ish and well-dresied, until the elegant 
Eag>enie quite threw me into the shade. 
Bat this contrast in our appearance did 
not trouole me ; it suited quite well our 
different personalities; and in Eugenie's 
ele^rant attire I should have been much 
stiffer and more awkward through fear 
of spoiling it. 

A somewhat gay-colored, clumsily 
made dress received no favor in her 
eyes, and gave constant ground for her 
raillery. But the material of the dress 
was fine and good, the dress still* new 
and pretty, so I continued to wear it in 
spite of her laughter. 

" It smells of butter and cheese," said 
Eugenie when she saw me wear it. 
"For Gods sake, don't go out on the 
street; the cows will mistake you for a 
flowery meadow, and will graze on 
you." Or "Grandmother, in what 
comer of your knitting bag was once 
hidden the costly stuff of your holiday 
dress?" "Is your sweetheart named 
Michel or Peter?" and so on. But as 
I said, I paid little heed to her talk, and 
Btill wore the abused dress. 

One day I could find it nowhere. I 
looked for it in all the closets, but in 
vain. Then Eugenie appeared and 
said. " Oh ! Daisy, if you are looking 
for your grand-mother's dress, do not 
trouble yourself longer ; the poor news- 
carrier has it on now. The old woman 
begged me to give her a warm dress for 
the cold weather ; but you know mine 
are all too fine, and not very warm. But 



the butter-and-cheese dress of yours is 
so soft and warm, I thought it must do 
the old wife good, and gave it to her. 
You are not angry with me, are you ? " 

Without waiting for an answer she 
skipped away. I was struck dumb, and 
did not know whether she was in jest or 
earnest. If it were not Eugenie I 
should have considered it a jest; but she 
was quite capable of doing as she said, 
and the empty closet confirmed only too 
well the truth of her words. That was 
too much, to give that fine, good dress to 
such a poor woman for whom something 
cheaper would answer far better. And 
that she should so coolly dispose of an- 
other's property! Weeping angrily, I 
went to my room to dress, and to com- 
plain to auntie of my ill-usage. But as 
I went toward my bed, I saw lying upon 
it a wonderfully pretty, violet-colored 
dress, of such Uney costly, woolen stuft' 
that I stopped, full of admiration, and 
looked at it. 

" Well, I hope it pleases you little 
Daisy," cried Eugenie, looking in at the 
door. "The dressmaker said ehe had 
your measure." 

" Is that for me ?" I asked in aston- 
ishment, taking up the rich garment 
which was beautifully trimmed with vel- 
vet and lace. 

" Mamma intended the cloth for a 
winter dress for me," said Eugenie, 
shrugging her shoulders, " but I did not 
like it. Sitill, I think it much prettier 
than your holiday dress, so had it made 
for you, and make you a present of your 
wedding dress only that I may not die 
of anger at having to wear it myself. 
You need not thank me for it. Violets 
are dreadfully distasteful to me, so I 
cannot bear their color; 

That strange girl knew so well how 
to turn matters that it was impossible 
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for one eitber to thank or scold her, 
which was just what she wished. 

She had her own wav, which was the 
principal thing, and all others must re- 
main silent. Never in my life had I 
possessed such a beautiful dress 5 and 
full of joy I hastened with it to auntie. 
She received me laughing, and said I 
ought now to be content. She had 
talked severely to Eugenie, for she had 
done very wrong; but for all that I 
might well be pleased with the change. 
I thought so too, for with pleasure I 
saw in auntie's large mirror that I 
looked tolerably pretty in the grand 
dress. 

" Do you like to help the poor Euge- 
nie ? " I asked, encouraged by the affair 
of the dress ; for I had long wished to 
make my rich cousin acquainted with 
my poor, whom I visited regularly everv 
week. 

*^ Don't ask such old-maidish ques- 
tions, Daisy," replied she. " The poor 
are dreadfully inconvenient people. I 
can't bear them ; so I always give them 
something quickly when they come to 
me, and then J am rid of them." 

" But that is not right, Eugenie, and 
you must not continue it. Only think 
how badly off" these poor people are, who 
often lack the necessaries of life. If 
we — ^but what are you doing? What 
is that?" continued I, looking at Eu- 
genie, who put a black apron on me for 
a mantle, and made a sort of throne of 
some chairs. 

" If you please, Herr Pastor, the pul- 
pit is ready ; continue your preaching 
there," said she with a solemn bow, de- 
voutly seating herself opposite me. Of 
course that put an end to my wise talk, 
as she wished. 

" Thou art as wise as thon art beau- 
tiful," she was accustomed to say at 
other times when I could not suppress 



my honest opinions on the occasions of 
her light chattering ; and this speech of 
Titania's in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, with which she greeted the 
weaver who had been changed to an ass, 
was just as equivocal in my case, for I 
had a very poor opinion of my charms. 

Eugenie would never hear my ser- 
mons on poverty, neither could she bo 
persuaded to visit with me some poor 
families to whom I was accustomed to 
carry something every week; — ^now 
money, now clothing, now food or what- 
ever else they seemed at the time to 
need most. 

" It smells so horridly where such 
people are, that it is impossible to get 
the odor out of one's clothinc:. Mv 
teacher called the smell ^ sour butter,' '* 
said she, giving me money for the poor 
people, at the same time begging me 
not to trouble her with them. Of 
course I did not ask her aofain ; but one 
day on my return from one of those 
visits, I could not forbear telling how 
sad the misery of one of those poor 
families had made me. The mother 
was sick, the father without work, and 
the little children were left to take care 
of themselves. 

As Eugenie appeared scarcely to no- 
tice what I said, I was greatly aston- 
ished on going some days later to visit 
the family, to hear that a young lady 
had been there, and had given them 
money and other things ; had held the 
smallest boy on her lap, and had put 
on his neck a little gold chain, " be- 
cause he was so pretty." I knew the 
chain well ; it was Eugenie's ; and she 
exactly answered to the whole descrip- 
tion. But I dared not tell her that I 
knew of her visit. She knit her brow 
at the slightest mention of it ; and I 
became silent, expressing my joy and 
admiration only to my aunt, into whose 
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tears came as I told lier. 
dear child," said Aunt Ul- 
Bart warming more and more 
second foater-cbiid, in whom 
disuovcred most excellent 
laracter. 

it visit was not flie only ono 
lie made. Again and again 
eaa and care gladdened the ' 
many poor people ; but we 
isk throngh whom she learned 
B it displeased her to be con- 
to know tbat she was ob- 
Lont Ulrike feared, and not 
nee, that Eugenie, in lier ig- 
id kindness, would do many 
ngs in her visits to her poor 
ind missing sometimes valua- 
1 from among her posaessiona, . 
jnfirmed in our fears. But it 
e been no difGcult matter to 
thougbta entirely from the 
work which she had under- 
'ne day she of her own ac- 
) of her visits. 

ot undefstand, Daisy, where 
noney to provide neceasaries 
poor," said she thoughtfully, 
.urn from one of her visits ; 
loon be as poor as a chmrch 
self; but if I had ten times 
t would not be sulticient for 
)eo pie's needs." 
eve you do not rightly under- 
r needs, dear child," said aun- 
g kindly toward us. " Of alt 
B absolutely necessary for you 
our daily life, these poor peo- 
but a small part. We are 
* we ourselves believe; but had 
brought up in such poor fami- 
lould need only the hundredth 
I [iftrt of what we now consider necessary, 
;fore we can do much good with 
gifts in poor families, for it is 
M relieve their wants." 



■' But auuiie, 1 do not find it at all 
BO," replied Eugenie quickly. " I give 
and give till I liave nothing left, but it 
is as a drop on a hot stone ; the people 
always need something more. For ex- 
ample, a few days ago 1 visited the 
family of the Journeyman maaon, 
Franke. I found them just at dinner. 
They sat around a wooden table and 
all ate out of the same dish. That 
seemed dreadful to me ; but when I 
saw the spoon with whidi they ate I 
was quite shocked, for it was an old, 
black, half-broken tin one. 1 asked 
why they did not use a table-cloth, and 
each have a plate for himself; but they 
looked at each other ii^ confusion, for 
only think ! the poor people had not a 
single table-cloth, no napkins, only two 
plates, and those of brown clay, and 
only those abominable tin spoons to eat 
with ! I went directly with Lieette to 
the town, and bought a lot of platea 
and dishes, three table-cloths with nap- 
kins, and a half dozen silver spoons, all 
of which 1 sent to them. And it is 
always so ; the poor people are so often 
, in need of the most necessary things, 
, and how little can I relieve tliem ! At 
' the poor locksmith's, the other day, I 
found his wife in bed ; but instead of a 
night jacket, she had an old cloth 
wrapped about her. Kight-olothingthe 
poor womaii did not possess. Instead 
of mattresses, she had only a heap of 
' straw, and her three children slept in 
■ one and the same bed. I immediately 
provided mattresses and all kinds of 
bedding, and gave the wife some neat 
I night-clothing ; but such expenditures 
I have quite emptied my purse, and 1 do 
j not know what to do." 
j " My good child, allow me to assist 
you in your difiiculty," said auntie, 
softly stroking Eugenie's oheek. 
" What you have told me shows your 
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good heart, but I cannot conceal from 
you that you ai*e going on in the wrong 
way to do good to the people. You 
liare by your own words confirmed 
what I said. You consider things nec- 
aeeary which the poor people do not 
think at all needful. 1 am quite con- 
yinced that the locksruith's wife will 
carry the nice night-clothing to a linen 
draper, and sell it either for money or 
coarser linen, which is more useful to 
her ; and the table-linen and service at 
Frank e^s either lie unused in the closet, 
or will, without question, be sold with 
the silver spoons for money." 

" But why, auntie ? Only think how 
much the people needed those things, 
and how glad they will be to have a 
table-cloth, to eat from white plates, 
and to be able to put silver spoons into 
their mouths instead of the horrid black 
one," said Eugenie in astonishment. 

"No, child, you are mistaken in 
that," replied auntie laughing. " You 
think those people had great need of 
those things because you would need 
them were you in their place. But they 
know nothing of themj they have 
never in their lives eaten differentlv, 
and would not know what to do with 
all the plates, and especially with table- 



cloths and napkins. The silver they 
consider more needful, since it is in the 
shape of spoons to put in the mouth. 
For that, their old tin spoon will well 
serve them, and you must not be angiy 
with them if thev have turned that sil- 
ver into money, with which to buy 
something to eat with the black tin 
spoon.'* 

Eugenie became quite thoughtful, for 
auntie's words gave her a new insight 
into those things. Half perplexed, and 
still in her accustomed merrv humor, 
she began to laugh at herself, and in a 
lovely childlike way begged Aunt Ul- 
rike to advise her in her care of the 
poor, lest she should provide as neces- 
saries of life blonde caps and lace veils, 
for the women, and gold snuff boxes for 
the men. Auntie joyfully promised her 
advice and assistance, and we could 
now unite with each other in our care of 
the poor. Eugenie soon employed her 
time in assisting to make dresses and 
aprons for the children j and one day 
we were secretly rejoiced to see in her 
fair hands a coarse, gray woolen stock- 
ing, which she had undertaken to knit 
for a poor day-laborer, after Lisette had 
begun it for her. 
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XII. 



VAIIIETV. 




S in my narration, so Eugenie's 
entrance into our family circle 
supplanted almost everything; 
and as I have devoted two whole 
chapters to this peculiar girl, so in 
the early part of her stay with us she 
filled our thoughts almost exclusive- 
ly. But we gradually fell back in- 
to our old quiet ways; Eugenie's 
strange conduct became the oc- 
casion of less troubled and vexatious 
scenes, and she interested herself more 
in those things which filled Aunt Ul- 
rike's time. In my lessons she would 
take no part. She was already sur- 
feited with such things, as she said, and 
it was not unpleasant to me to be able 
to go on uninterruptedly with my friend 
Marie. 

The reading aloud which auntie still 
continued with me, bored her to death, 
and it was quite difficult for me to read 
aloud in her presence, as she did not 
hesitate to laugh at ray bad pronuncia- 
tion and false accent. But auntie for- 
bdide such conduct, and for a time she 
avoided our readings. One day she ap- 
peared again, and asked permission to 
reacl with us, which of coui-se auntie 
gladly granted. We had just begun 
" Gotz von Berlichingen," that noble, 
powerful work of Goethe's, and I lis- 
tened with delight as the grand lan- 
guage of the poet fell so expressively 
from her lips. She read differently 
from mv aunt: there was more of 



youthful vigor and a wonderful intona- 
tion in her voice, while my aunt read 
more earnestly, and I must confess 
more noblv, and I followed her words 
with more genuine admiration and joy. 

Eugenie suddenly appeared to find 
pleasure in reading aloud, for she par- 
ticipated in it from that time forth, read- 
ing in turn with auntie and me ; and 
her raillery at my reading had changed 
to harmless little jests, which I bore 
with good grace, and laughed at with 
her. And so she was. After showing 
her the right way, one must leave her 
time for reflection, and her good heart 
was sure to guide her rightly. It was 
this conviction which made auntie 
hopeful and courageous in all anx- 
ieties which Eugenie's conduct occa- 
sioned ; and she was full of thanks to 
God who had laid this dear being on 
her heart before the good seed were 
choked by the luxuriant tares, that had 
already sprung up and stood so high 
about her.' 

Eugenie herself felt this more from 
day to day, and with infinite naivete 
she often expressed these thoughts her- 
self, in her own peculiar way, which lent 
her words an additional charm. 

" Auntie, which of us two infants 
really makes you more trouble, Daisy 
the little cub, or Eugenie the pattern of 
modesty and virtue? Only confess; 
the second child is the greater plague of 
the two. But what can I, poor little 
beetle do, that must wallow so long in 
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the slough before 1 can find solid earth? [ " I am half boy, how can I help it ? '' 
But I shall gradually improve like our she would say when reproved by aun- 
old cat at home, that in her old age will \ tie ; still we heard such expressions as 
catch no mice, probably because an "thunder,*' *^ damned," *^ infernal," and 
Aunt Ulrike has whispered in her ear the like, much more seldom than for- 
that it is a sin. Bah ! if mamma merly. She also made frequent use of 
should see me now, knitting these long, i God's name, a habit which is unfortu-* 



gray stockings,or kissing the dirty little 
beggar children, she would have me 
taken to the old women's home, for 



nately quite general. She was con- 
stantly saying " Ah ! God Jesus ! " and 
" My Heavens !'' until auntie eamestlv 



which she would declare me fit.'* • called her attcDtion to it, after which 

Then laughing heartily, she whirled i she strove to guard against the use of 

me around with her, and it was impos- such expressions, though at first she 

sible for me to be angry with her. said, half laughingly, half in earnest, 



But notwithstanding her fine educa- 
tion, there were many things for which 
Aunt Ulrike censured her, and which I 



that she would put a plaster over her 
mouth, for she could speak properly to 
no one. 



treasured up for my own consideration. ; I, on my part, spoke carelessly, clip- 
For instance, she took great pleasure in i ping my words, and so on, a fault that 
looking out of the window and making i very many people, both old and young, 
remarks upon the passers-by on the i shared with me. Eugenie declared that 
crowded street. It amused me also not I she would complain of auntie for not 
a little, and we leaned with heads and ] giving me enough to eat, so that I was 
shoulders far out of the window,in order obliged greedily to devour the last let- 
to see well all that passed. Once I ters of my words. So each had her 
auntie came to us and chid our improper ; faults to cori'ect, and it was well if 



conduct. She was much displeased 
that we knew no better, and to lean so 



through the mote in the other's eye, she 
did not forget the beam in her own. 



far out was a proof of little culture, she I People who have contracted bad 
said. I drew back like a whipped habits are often careless of their obliga 
spaniel, but Eugenie laughed as usual, tions to others. So it was with Euge 
and said auntie feared that some one nie, who was quite indifferent as to 
would storm the castle and carry away whether others had a right to expect 
the beauties she held imprisoned there, ■ any consideration of her or not. 
and so wished to conceal them from the ' "Let me alone ! I cannot endure com - 
eyes of the world. Still, she did as pany manners," was her invariable reply 
auntie bade her, and from that time i when reminded bv our aunt that slio 
forth we seldom stood at the open ' owed this or that ladv a visit. "All 
window. people are the same to me; I don't 

Another bad habit of Eugenie's was want them to trouble themselves about 
the use of strong expressions and im- me." But at last she resolved to cancel 
proper words, a practice of wliich I these obligations, and with the most 
was seldom guilty. It was really ludi- engaging manners in the world, she 
crous to hear curses and rude exclama- delighted everybody. Auntie, was on 
tions fall from the lovely lips of the her part, vejy particular and conscieu- 
fine young lady. I tious concerning the demands of society ; 
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for said she, '^Who accustoms himself | Bat if she should marry a poor one, 
to consider others in little things, will | what then ? 

not be unmindful of his fellow-creatures I " I will not marrv one. I would 
in large ones." ! rather have none at all," she replied to 

These inattentions to others also made j this question. 
Eugenie careless in the care of articles i Eugenie's carelessness extended also 
helonging to them, and her carelessness j to her correspondence, and that I could 
often caused her much vexation. Tlie ! not at all understand. I considered my 
dog soiled a beautiful shaw^l that a lady I letters my deai-est treasures, keeping 
had lent her to wear home ; and one I them under lock and key ; and it was 
day the oil from an overturned lamp j only in the strictest confidence that I 
ran over upon a very beautiful album of | ever permitted any one to glance at 



Amanda's, spoiling not only some very 
fine drawings, but also auntie's sofa. 
Eugenie replaced the drawings and also 
the sofa cx)ver bv others that were still 
better, but it cost her much trouble and 
expense that she could have saved her- 
self. She was just as careless with 
books that were lent to her, and auntie 
told her she need not be , surprised if 
people would not entrust her with their 
books, since she never returned them 
without comers turned down, or soiled 
or tumbled leaves. "It is a sign of 
little culture, my child," concluded aun- 
tie earnestly. Eugenie listened care- 
lessly, but still she became more mind- 
ful of her obligations to others, and 
took better care of their property. 

But she remained quite as careless of 
her own things, and auntie ha<l much 
trouble to make her understand how 
wrong it was. The idea of being care- 
ful in regard to her own affairs was 



them. 

-> Eugenie, on the contrary, appeared 
to place no value upon hers j for they 
often lay about on the table for days, 
and she frequently used them as wrap- 
pers for all possible things, or twisted 
them up for curl papers for her beautiful 
brown hair. 

To be sure, there appeared to be 
little enough worth preserving in the 
letters that she received from her 
mother, as well as in those from some of 
her acquaintances, and she very seldom 
received news from her father. Only 
these few letters locked up carefully 
in her portfolio, and for a while after 
receiving them she was always more 
serious and thoughtful than usual. In 
this connection, I remember quite dis- 
tinctlv one incident which showed 
clearlj' her deep, tender feeling. 

I had waited with indescribable long- 
ing for the arrival of a letter from 
quite new to her ; and being as careless j home, and with loud exclamations of 



as inexperienced in spending her money, 
auntie was heartily glad when she gave 
up to her the diiection of her expendi- 
tures. Under aunt Ulrike's direction 
she soon learned better to regulate 
them ; but in spite of all thai . she was 
still disposed to spend more than she 
possessed. "I must marry a rich man," 
she often said, and it certainly appeared 
to ipe that she was not very wrong. 



joy ran to meet the postman who 
brought the dear stranger. There was 
a letter from my mother, whose true 
loving words so deeply affected me, that 
the tears rolled down my cheeks ; and 
filled with deepest love, I kissed again 
and again the dear writing. 

Eugenie had quietly watched me. 
She, too, had that morning received a 
letter from her mother, but as usual, 
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she laid it on the sitting-room table, and 
did not think of it again. 

"Let me read the letter Daisy— do 
me that favor," said she in her lively 
way, catching up my mother^s letter. 
I willingly allowed her to take it, and 
in return she passed me the rose-tinted 
note that she had received from her 
mother. 

" That will hardly make you cry," 
said she contemptuously, at the same 
time. 

I went to the window and studied 
the carelessly written note. It con- 
tained only complaints of the bad act- 
ing of the new opera singers, and some- 
thins: about the fashions. "The sleeves 
are worn open again, and the bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles," 
— so ran this most important epistle. 
"Do not neglect to have your dresses 
altered; you will need a new seam- 
stress, but I will attend to that, so that 
you may not go al^out dressed in the 
style of the last century. You do not 
write a word about the styles there, and 
yet you understand how much I wish to 
know about those things ; for if I find 
anything that pleases me I shall cer- 
tainly wear it. You know how often I 
have taken the lead in the fashions, and 
what a sensation I have created. The 
gilt flowers on my red velvet head-dress 
of last season quite excited the envy of 
the ladies here. I hope you will in no 
wise neglect the preservation of your 
beauty. I cannot sufficiently enjoin 
this upon you. Never forget to use the 
drops for the sweet breath ; bathe every 
evening in almond-milk, for which 1 
send you a new recipe ; it will make 
the skin fresh. Never eat too hot or 
too cold food, as the enamel of the 
teeth cannot l)ear it." So she wrote, and 
the letter was at an end. On the mar- 
gin was written, " Papa is well. His 



letters are dreadfully tedious. Write 
me what the latest styles are— whether 
feathers or flowers are worn on the au- 
tumn hats. High boots are again very 
stylish." 

I was so much surprised and so in- 
dignant at the ^ contents of this letter, 
that quite absorbed, I did not know 
when Eugenie left the room. She ap- 
peared to have taken my letter with 
her. I waited for a while, but at last 
went to her room to see where she was. 

" You cannot go in Fraulein Gret- 
chen ; that gracious miss has bolted her 
door," said Lisette in perplexity as I 
was about to grasp the door knob. So 
I went back and waited. After a while 
Aunt Ulrike, much agitated, came into 
the room and gave me my mother's 
letter. 

" Have you been with Eugenie, aun- 
tie?" I asked quickly. 

"Yes child; why?" 

"Because she had locked herself in. 
What is the matter." 

"That poor child is deeply affected 
by your mother's letter," said she, tears 
trembling on her eyelids. " She al- 
lowed me at my request to enter her 
room, and I found her in tears, your 
mother's letter near her." 

"^0 auntie! auntie!' she cried, 
throwing her arms about my neck, 
^what a mother I have!' She could 
say no more. It was the first time that 
she had realized the empty worthlessness 
of her mother in comparison with the 
nobleness of yours, and that poor child 
was deeply agitated. I let her weep 
quietly for a while, and then reminded 
her that she still had much in her good 
father." 

" ^ Yes, my papa, my own dear papa ! 
If I had not him what would become 
of meV " sobbed she. * But I can be 
with him so little ; he is always so over- 
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whelmed with buHinecM, and no much 
out of humor on account of mamma's 
peevishness ; and now, ah ! now he is 
80 far, so far away, and I have no one in 
the world who loves me as Gretchen's 
mother loves her child.' I held the 
poor girl close to m}' heart, and after a 
time she became more ciilm. ^Yes 
auntie, you love me, and Gretchen loves 
me,' said she at last, softly and ten- 
derly, and her happy mood returned 
again. My words comforted her, and 
she will soon be as bright and joyous 
as usual. But you see, my Gretchen, 
what that poor child has been deprived 
of, and let us ever hold her doubly 
dear." 



"Yes auntie, that we will,'' said I 
deeply moved. I gave auntie the let- 
ter from Eugenie's mother which fonned 
such a contrast to that of mine. She 
could scarcely conceal her indignation 
as she read it, and more angry than 1 
had often seen her, she threw the letter 
violently upon the table. " Poor, poor 
brother," was all she said, and went 
into her rocmi. I had time to read 
again and again the letters from the 
loved ones at home, and to thank the 
good God who had made me so happy 
in the love of mv friends. 



♦ ♦♦ 



XIII. 



THE BALL. 




'OW children, to-day I bring you 
an invitation that will give you 
joy," said Aunt Ulrike one morn- 
ing taking from her pocket an invita- 
tion to a ball to be given in a public 
place the next Monday, in honor of 
the king's birthday. 

•' Thank God ! so people dance here, 
do they f 1 thought I should quite for- 
get how," cried Eugenie,delighted, turn- 
ing a neat pirouette. " My ball dresses 
are certainly half decayed, it is so long 
since they have seen lamplight. Daisy, 
what will you wear 1 I give you your 
choice, and tell you as Abraham did 
Lot. 'K you go to the right, I shall go 
to the left !* Will you wear white, red, 



blue, or what! We will not dress 
alike, as twins or inseparables." 

I sat quite still, the hot blood cours- 
ing through my veins. I scarcely 
heard Eugenie's question. A ball ! I 
should go to a ball ! I had already 
been several times with Aunt Ulrike 
into large companies, but to a ball! 
That was quite another thing. I had 
never entered a ball-room in my life, 
and my heart trembled and quaked with 
fear, anxiety, and expectation. At last 
auntie noticed my agitation and gently 
stroked my hair. 

" I really believe you have the ball 
fever already, little one," said she. 
"Only wait until your ball dress is 
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readv. It is not a matter of life and 
death ; calm yourself." 

Eugenie's raillery at my faint-heart- 
edness was inexhaustible. Having 
been accustomed from a child to the 
most brilliant society, the ball-room was 
to her a most familiar place, and never 
excited her fear and anxiety. I now 
frequently found her in close conference 
with Lisette, who was so buried under 
gauze, flowers and ribbons, that only 
her head appeared above all the splen- 
dor, like a ship at sea. 

Eugenie never allowed me to remain 
in their company. I no sooner entered 
the door than she bombarded me with 
the most costly flowers and ornaments, 
or wrapping me in thick folds of guaze 
and crape, pushed me out of the room. 

My own ball-toilet gave me also 
much to do J for though Aunt Ulrike 
had generously given me the beautiful 
material for it, yet I must with my own 
hands prepare my costume; for as 
auntie said, what one makes herseK is 
doubly valuable. 

To my great joy my dress was at last 
finished, but I knew not what flowers to 
wear in my hair. Auntie gave me my 
choice, but I could not possibly decide, 
and Marie whose advice and assistance 
I asked, was sick and could not accom- 
pany me to make my purchase. 

One morning the servant brought me 
a box, saying " there was the wreath I 
had ordered." Not having ordered one 
I would not at first take it ; but my 
name was on the wrapper, and wonder- 
ing, I opened the box. But what did I 
find there? A thick wreath of fresh 
blooming daisies, as the children had 
bound them together in the fields. A 
card wa^ attached to it on which was 
written these words : 

* I give, with greatest pleasure, 
You to yourself again .'^ 



That was another of Eugenie's prAO- 
tical jokes. Where those fresh field 
flowers came from so late in autumn, I 
could not understand ; however that 
was nothing to me. It was just like 
Eugenie, still it vexed me much. I 
threw the wreath angrily into the box 
again, but the paper moving, I saw 
green leaves under it. I took out the 
stiff paper, and before me lay the most 
charming wreath that ever adorned a 
milliner's shop. Delicate apple blos- 
soms, the leaves just tinged with red, 
red buds and bright green leaves ap- 
pearing between them, were woven into 
a most lovely wreath. 

So that was the rogue's choice. 
There was no doubt that she had se- 
lected the wreath for me. Full of joy 
I was going with my flowers to auntie 
when Eugenie entered the room, and 
running to her I threw my arms about 
her neck. But quickly putting her 
handkerchief before her face she cried, 
" Whew ! I smell sentimental meadow 
perfume, just like daisies!" and has- 
tened from the room. 

So I came into possessien of the most 
beautiful wreath of flowers, without be- 
ing obliged to trouble myself about it. 
The flowers and mv white tulle dress 
looked as pretty to me as if little Snow 
White herseK were to dance in them. 
I had also sash, white satin shoes, and 
whatever else belonged with the beauti- 
ful things. 

Aunt Ulrike had promised to super- 
intend my dressing, and I now looked 
forward more quietly to the momentous 
Monday. The beautiful dress had 
really removed all my fear and anxiety. 

"Everything neat and clean, 
Gretchen," said my aunt, as she came to 
dress the little ball lady ^ and all that I 
put on, from the smallest piece of linen, 
must be newly washed and clean ; and 
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above all, she declared a dark petticoat 
to he improper for a hall. As at last I 
stood hefore the glass and saw myself 
in the fine white dress and beautiful 
wreath, I was astonished, and thought 
no lady at the ball could be more richly 
and beautifully dressed. 

But see j the door opens, and a fairy 
floats in — so at least I thought in the 
first moment, till I recognized our beau- 
tiful Eugenie. Enveloped \x^ soft rose- 
colored gauze, which was caught with 
fresh white camelias to a rose-colored 
silk skirt, a wreath of white camelias, 
between which diamonds glistened, on 
her brown curls — so floated the elegant 
figure in to us. I was quite fascinated 
with her beauty. 

" Ah ! there is our Daisy looking as 
if freshly gathered in the field — white 
leaves with pink tips," cried she hasten- 
ing to me. "How pretty she is to-day ; 
she will turn the heads of all the but- 
terflies." 

Laughing, she struck me on the 
shoulder with her costly fan ; then 
throwing a package of new gloves down 
upon the table, she began to tumble 
them about, trying on pair after pair. 
It was long before she appeared to be 
satisfied; and in her impatience she 
pulled so hastily at the fine white kid, 
that she threw more than one pair aside 
torn. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

The pair of gloves that auntie had 
ought for me to w^ear were placed care- 

; illy beside my fine handkerchief, and 
waited only to be drawn still more care- 
ally over my fingers. It was dreadful 
o me to think of tearing them, for I 
ad no second pair. As I expressed 

] ly thoughts to Eugenie, she laughingly 
ushed the package toward me for me 
> choose from. That one could be 



economical in such little things was as 
new as incomprehensible to her. 

At last came the carriage to take 
Aimt Ulrike and her two foster children 
to the ball. I clung closely to auntie's 
hand as the ball-room door opened, and 
like a sea the light, airy ball dresses 
moved about me. All the ball fever 
that I had kept back till now, came 
over mo again ; and when some radiant, 
perfumed yoimg ladies qame to be intro- 
duced to me, I w*ould like to have 
crawled into auntie's pocket. 

But O raptm-e ! now heaven itself 
opens ; for veiled in the color of the 
ether, a wreath of white roses in her 
blonde curls, came my friend Marie to 
me, and in her hands I could breathe 
again — now I was saved ! True, the 
firs^ sound of the dance music caused a 
slight trembling in my limbs, but that 
soon passed away, and the delight of the 
dance drove away all thoughts of other 
things. 

I gladly received a dance card upon 
which I marked all dances as I was en- 
gaged for them. I had not the prospect 
of playing wall flower, while all others 
around me were dancing. I could not 
understand myself the feeling of rapture 
that took possession of me as we were 
carried along in the mazes of the dance. 
It was indiscribably pleasant to move 
to the sound of the music, and I danced 
with true delight. 

" 0, you dear sixteen-year innocence!'' 
laughed Eugenie, as during a pause in 
the dance I hastened to her and ex- 
pressed my delight. "Truly, I could 
envy you, you dance on so joyfully, 
wliile others are glad to stop to 
breathe." 

Eugenie was, beyond all question, the 
most beautiful lady there; the most 
beautiful in person, and the most ele- 
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gantly dressed. The ball-room was 
just the place in which to show her 
beauty and gracefulness to advantage, 
and it seemed to me quite natural that 
she should be sun'ounded by many 
young gentlemen, each striving to pay 
her the greatest homage. In her place 
I should have been anxious and uneasy, 
but she appeared to be quite indifferent 
to it all, and I noticed with astonish- 
ment that she several times turned her 
back to her admirers, and walked away 
with one or another of the old ladies. 

"Yes, she is a strange girl," said 
Marie. " My brother paid his court to 
her, like all the other gentlemen ; but 
she either gives them pointed answers 
and slips from them like an eel from 
the hand, or laughs and jests and turns 
her back upon them. Louise von Mein- 
igen just told me a pretty story about 
her, which will amuse you too. Only 
hear, Gretchen. Lieutenant Schniettau, 
at whom everybody laughs on account 
of his stupidity, stood near Eugenie, 
and poured such silly flatteries into her 
ear that she impatiently bit her fan and 
looked all about the room. At last she 
looked attentively toward the niche 
where we two, you and I, stood laugh- 
ing and chatting together. She, too, 
laughed instinctively, so her sweet gal- 
lant considered it his duty to laugh and 
look at us. Eugenie angrily turned her 
back to him, and leaning toward Louise 
Meinigen, and pointing lightly toward 
us, said, ' See, Louise, the violets peep 
and prattle ! ' " 

— " ' And shoot up toward the stars !' 
suddenly snarled some one near Euge- 
nie, and with a low bow Lieutenant 
Schmettau again stood laughing before 
her, twisting his red beard. That quite 
exhausted the patience of our beautiful 
Eugenie. She looked indignantly at 



the meddling prattler, and throwing her 

head back, said sharply, 

* The lieutenant jumps up and listens, 
Exactly like the gazelle.' 

Then making a proud bow, she took 
Louise^s arm to go to another room.' '' 

I was amused at the story; but 
feared, and not without reason, that the 
proud Eugenie would in this way gain 
much ill-will. She would certainly 
never tell what sharp retorts she might 
receive, or liowever else she might be 
vexed ; but once during a cotillion she 
contemptuously threw to me a most 
beautiful bouquet that she had received 
dunng the dance, and laughing, gave 
me a little paper that lay among thie 
flowers, upon which was written : — 

** Your little tongue stings, 
As every one sings: 
I like you not I " 

Shocked, I looked up at her, think- 
ing how much this satire must anger 
her, but she looked roguishly at me and 
said, " I am happily rid of him, am I 
not, Daisy f *'But find other ad- 
mirers J it is hardly flattering to you to 
be sung in this way." 

Just then her glance fell upon Dr. 
Hausmann who had danced often with 
me, and now came to present to me one 
of the beautiful bouquets that were 
given to the ladies in the cotillion. 

" He is a friend of my good papa's," 
said I embarassed, following Eugenie's 
glance, but I felt that I blushed deeply. 

" Ah, so ? I beg pardon ; I thought 
the flowers were for vou, not for vour 
father. But you must certainly know 
better about that, Daisy," said Eugenie 
laughing and tapping my fingers with 
her fan. Then nodding gaily to me 
she again joined the dancers. 

A cotillion is a wonderful dance. 
Equal to its continuance is the agitatioa 
in which it places the dancers, for here 
expression c«wi be given to all feelingg 
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of atTeotion and good will, as well as 
of dislike and aversion. Here not only 
the gentlemen, as is the custom in life, 
but also the ladies have the privilege of 
sounding the key-note of the affections. 
The ladies received as I have said, 
lovely bouquets, and the gentlemen lit- 
tle badges. I had already received 
several bouquets, and was quite proud 
and happy. But now I must make a 
choice, and to whom would I rather 
give my badge than to my father's 
Mend, the dear Dr. Hausmann f He 
had shown a preference for mo by in- 
viting me to dance so frequently, and 
it would be only an expression of grat- 
itude for me to give him the order. 
Still, my heart beat fast as if I were 
prompted by a deeper feeling. I 
glanced anxiously toward Eugenie and 
was heartily glad that she did not no- 
tice to whom I gave it. 

It was late when we returned home, 
anntie thoroughly tired, for it was no 
small duty to be ball-mother, Eugenie 
as usual full of jest and merriment, but 
I intoxicated with pleasare. I had 
never before been so happy. For a 
long time I lay awake reviewing in my 
mind all the experiences of the even- 
ing. It seemed to me that to-day the 
backiischchen had behaved uncom- 
monly well. No warning shake of 
auntie's head flooded as with a cold 
bath my glowing sonl. I was quite 
content with all that I had said and 
done. At last I slept sweetly, and in 
my dreams still floated gaily about in 
the dance. 

" Listen, Daisy, I will give you danc- 
ing lessons," said Eugenie the next 
morning when I entered her room. I 
found her still in bed, although I, on 
account of the ball had slept late 
enough. 

"Do I dance so badly, Eugenie?" 



cried I terrified, for I thought I had 
danced very well. 

"Exactly like mamma's lap dog, 
when I stand him on his hind legs," 
replied she lightly, yawning and stretch- 
ing. 

I blushed deeply, and much hurt, 
pressed my lips tightly together. Eu- 
genie closed her eyes, and appearing to 
take no more notice of me, I was about 
to go angrily away, when she said half 
aloud, 

, ** My little tongae stings 
As Gretchen sings.''— 

"A pretty song, is it not Daisy!" 
and raised herself in bed. " So pro- 
found ! The words can so readily be 
changed to make it apply to other 
things ! Yes, such a lieutenant ! — it is 
a pride! It is impossible to believe 
what a depth of soul and humor is 
hidden beneath that uniform t " 

" But all are certainlv not like him, 
Eugenie," replied I somewhat propi- 
tiated, for it was evidently her desire to 
restore me to good humor. " I have 
met some very pleasant young officers j 
but there are certainly insipid fops 
enough among other people." 

" I believe you prefer professional to 
military men, little one," said Eugenie 
with sparkling eyes. " Your ball order 
was very becoming to the handsome 
Dr. Hausmann." 

The blood rushed to my , cheeks. 
Then she had seen to whom I gave it. 
" He danced so much with me that I 
was obliged to show my gratitude," said 
I somewhat embarassed. 

Eugenie's hearty laughter restored 
me somewhat to myself. She was 
greatly amused at the idea of rewarding 
a gentleman for the honor he did me by 
dancing with me. Her ideas of all 
things were so different from mine, that 
I was sometimes quite out of humor 
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with her. My feelings were much more 
in harmony with those of my friend 
Marie. She regarded the world much 
as I did; was as humble and coy as I ; 
hut Eugenie laughed at our "green sim- 
plicity'' as she called it. She de- 
manded much, and nature had given 
her rich means through which to acquire 
much. But for me, modest girl, modest 
pretensions in world and men were bet- 
ter suited, and in this respect I did not 
allow myself to be led away by Eu- 
genie. 

I was angry because she laughed at 
my dancing ; but I concealed my anger 
knowing that in her heart she meant 
well, and said, " Ilonestly, Eugenie, 
do I really dance so badly f 

" Well, your gracefulness lies only in 
your clothes, little one," laughed she 
good naturedly. "But do not worry. 
Aunt Deportment was quite content 
with you and your conduct, so do not 
pull out your black hair in despair. I 
would like to give you a few lessons, 
that oannot do you any harm ; — ^you, as 
well as your little Marie, for she leans 
much too far back, as you too far for- 



ward, so that your bodies form a sharp 
angle when you dance near each other. 
And then you both take so heavenly 
classical steps, exactly as if the danc- 
ing-master stood behind you, and for 
every mistake struck you on the toes 
with his fiddle-bow.'' 

Gladlv I followed the instructions 
which Eugenie that same morning gave 
me for the better management of my 
feet and hands ; and Marie, too, allowed 
herself to be taken possession of when 
she came to talk with us of the ball. 
Truly, Eugenie was a wonderful 
teacher, and made infinite fun of our 
movements; but we learned what she 
wished — to move more unconcernedlv 
in the dance, and to stand erect. She 
also taught us to bow gracefully. 
Aunt Ulrike also played the part of 
teacher for us all, and urged us to turn 
our backs as little as possible to the 
guests, especially those to whom the 
highest consideration and greatest po- 
liteness are due. But I honestlv eon- 
fess that to this day I find it extremely 
difficult. 
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XIV. 



MEETIXG. 




?HIS first ball was followed in 
the course of the winter bv sev- 
eral othere, so that I gi-adually 
overcame my bashfulness, and auntie 
praised me for being more free and 
easy in my manners than she had ever 
hoped. Near Eugenie I still appeared 
like a w^ooden doll, but her gracefulness 
was unattainable for me. 

But before I relate anything more of 
our life together, I must mention an 
event that was, in its consequences, very 
important, trifling as it at first ap- 
peared. 

A poor woman came . frequently to 
Aunt Ulrike's to sell eggs, vegetables 
or fruit, the products of her small farm, 
and who was well paid by auntie. The 
poor woman was taken sick ; and auntie 
wishing to assure herself of her condi- 
tion, availed herself of one of the most 
beautiful days of late autumn to go 
with us to the village where the woman 
lived. All was as it had been repre- 
sented to us; we found her in great 
need, and our good aunt at once set her- 
self at work with the children, after 
having sent us away, for she well knew 
that Eugenie could not stay there long. 

So we two went to walk in the mead- 
ows and fields, gathering the few flow- 
ers that the frost had spared, and de- 
lighting in the beautiful misty-blue col- 
oring which decked the woods and dis- 
tant horizon. 

On the edge of the wood we saw a 
beautiful castle-like building, sur- 



rounded by beautiful grounds ; and in 
order to see this country-seat better, we 
crossed a meadow where manv cattle 
were eating the last remains of grass 
and weeds. I had been about among 
the animals so much from mv childhood 
that I had no fear of them j but Eu- 
genie looked anxiously at them, and her 
sportiveness was laid aside. Soon I, 
too, became attentive, for a dull bellow 
told me that the bull was with the hewl, 
and I well knew that he was not to be 
trifled with. I looked about for the 
shepherd, but he was nowhere to be 
seen, so I walked quickly forward lest 
I should betray my fear to Eugenie, for 
at a distance I saw the animal, his head 
lowered, approaching us. Eugenie now 
noticed the approach of the enemy, and 
crying "The bull! the bull!" ran 
quickly forward. It now occurred to me 
that her red shawl had attracted him, 
but I could not reach her, and hastened 
breathless, after her. Now our pursuer 
fell into a trot, and was soon so near 
her that she cried frantically for help, 
and I, filled with anxiety, rushed for- 
ward to her assistance, although I knew 
that my strength was far too feeble for 
me to help her. 

At the last dreadful moment, as the 
beast lowered his head to catch her on 
his horns, a heavy blow fell upon his 
broad forehead, and stunned, he passed 
to the side. Reeling, he struck his 
horns so forcibly into a large stump 
that he fell as if fettered, and bellowing 
loudly, rolled upon the ground. 
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A tall, manly form now hastened 
from the enraged animal to Eugenie, 
who h*ank powerless to the earth as soon 
as she saw herself freed from her raging 
pursuer. I, too, was soon at her side to 
assist her, for fright and anxiety had 
deprived her of all strength. I turned 
thankfully toward her deliverer, who 
had so powerfully aided us in the last 
moment j biit as soon as he saw that 
Eugenie was provided for, he had has- 
tened back to the bull, and with the 
help of the shepherd, who had now ap- 
peared, he freed his horns from the 
stump, and bound one of his fore feet to 
his head so that he could do no more 
harm. 

Soon he came again to us, but how 
great was my surprise when I saw 
Baron Senft ! I blushed deeply, and 
in my embarrassment could scarcely ex- 
press my thanks, and he too was visibly 
surprised and confused. But Eugenie, 
who had quickly recovered herself, re- 
leased us from the painful situation. 
With fervent thanks she gave the 
Baron her hand, and earnestly begged 
him to accompany us to Aunt Ulrike, 
that she might become acquainted with 
this noble man who had saved her life. 

The Baron knew not what to say or 
do. He glanced quickly at me,, and all 
my embarassment having disappeared, 
I added my request to Eugenie's, and 
he accompanied us to the peasant's 
house, before which stood Aunt Ulrike 
waiting for us, and who was quite as 
much surprised at the account of our 
adventure as at meeting our old acquain- 
tance. But here, in the free open air, 
surrounded by only a few cheerful per- 
sons, the Baron was quite another man. 
His stiff, embarassed manner, which in 
the brilliant saloon, among so many 
elegant people, struck one as being so 
comical, was now scarcely noticeable. 



The hunter's dress that he wore wafl 
very becoming to him, and the daring 
and strength with which he overcame 
Eugenie's pursuer, had shown him in 
all his strength and manliness. He 
asked us to do him the horior to accom- 
pany him to his castle, and with pleas- 
ure we accepted his invitation. A 
beautiful old building, surpounded by a 
magnificent park and fine out-buildings, 
lay before us. The interior of the cas- 
tle was simple but beautiful, and all 
betokened nobility and prosperity, 

I felt very strangely as I walked 
through these rooms. I might have 
called all this mine : I might have been 
mistress of all these rich possessions ! 
These thoughts constantly obtruded 
themselves upon me. I saw them also 
written in Aunt Ulrike's face, and might 
perhaps have read them in the Baron's 
eyes, had we had the courage to look 
at each other. But singularly enough, 
instead of being saddened by those 
thoughts, or feeling regret at my fool- 
ishness, I felt on the contrary how ut- 
terly impossible it would have been for 
me to grant the Baron's wish, even were 
his castle ten times more beautiful and 
costly. 

It gave our host great pleasure to 
show us everything; and our sincere 
admiration of the many costly antiqui- 
ties in which the castle was so rich, 
pleased him so much that he was quite 
lively and talkative. Eugenie was full 
of enthusiasm as she looked at the rich, 
old-fashioned things, and she four "" 
abundant material to call forth her gres 
love of the beautiful. She ran an 
skipped about everywhere, opened a 
the secret doors, peeped into all the li 
tie comers of which that old castle ha 
a whole treasure, and was as charming 
and joyous as an escaped child. Tt 
fright that had at first made her pa 
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and weak had apparently passed away, 
and the delicate red of her cheeks made 
her more beautiful than ever. The 
Baron followed her continually, and she 
was so cordial and unembarrassed that 
he cast aside all reserve, and ran and 
scrambled about with her wherever she 
pleased. Auntie could not follow so 
quickly, and I remained behind with 
her. Eugenie finally reached a little 
room up in the tower, where she saw to 
her astonishment all kinds of musical 
instruments and high piles of notes. 
There was a violoncello that was espe- 
cially beautiful, and a costly piano ex- 
cited her greatest admiration. 

" You are musical, Herr Baron ? " 
cried she quickly, pointing to an open 
music book on the violoncello. 

" A little, gracious miss. But let us 
leave this," replied our liost, confused, 
wishing to lead her from the room, for 
her entrance there was very annoying 
to him. But Eugenie skipped gaily 
toward the piano, and ninning her fin- 
gers over the keys nodded gaily to him. 

" You will not drive me fi'om here," 
cried she joyfully. ** Only come, dear- 
est Baron, accompany me. You play 
the violoncello ; that is glorious. How 
long it is since I heard that dear, dear 
instrument ! We can certainly find 
something among your notes that we 
can play together." 

The poor Baron was helpless. Here 
in his tower-room, where he was as se- 
cure as in a hidden sanctuarv, and of 
which no one had any knowledge, here 
h ,d the gay, roguish Eugenie entered, 
a id we found our good Baron engaged 
-vi ith her in pliaying most delightfully, 
ai following the sounds, we again came 
u > with them. He played his violen- 
ce Ho in a masterly mannerj and it was 
a ^eat pleasure to listen to the finished 
p! ^ying of the two. We remained at a 



little distance in order not to disturb 
them ; l)ut the Baron was so heart and 
soul in the music, that tlie whole world 
might have listened, it would not have 
disturbed him. 

Only too unwillingly we left that lit- 
tle room, but the sun was near his set- 
ting, and warned us to return home. 
We parted from the Baron as if we had 
long been the best of friends, and ho 
even gave us his promise to visit us as 
soon as he came to town. But he did 
not often go there, for at his beautiful 
home he felt infinitely happier, than 
among the active townspeople. I had 
not seen him in company since those 
fatal days, for which I had, of course, 
been very sorry. 

I was greatly astonished to hear with 
how much respect, yes, even admiration, 
Eugenie spoke of the Baron. She w£is 
quite changed. Her keen sense of the 
ridiculous, which generally spared no 
one, had alwavs found rich material for 
her sport. The Baron had shown him- 
self a good subject for her ridicule. All 
sorts of strange thoughts passed through 
my mind, but I widely kept them to 
mvself, and was verv careful to be si- 
lent in regard to our future relations 
with our preserver. I spoke my mind 
quite freely only to Marie ; she was my 
confidant in all things. 

Onlv a few davs after our adventure 
we were startled by the news that a fire 
had broken out in the village where 
Baron Senft's possessions lay, and that 
many peasant houses, the parsonage 
and school house, as well as a part of 
the church had been burned. We re- 
gretted the misfortune the more that we 
had just been in the village, and we 
contributed liberally for the benefit of 
the sufferers. Fortunately our poor, 
sick peasant woman was spared this 
misfortune, but fright and anxiety had 
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greatly increased her sniFering. 
Through her we learned how self-sacri- 
ficing Baron Senft had been, how active 
in extinguishing the fire, and that he 
had aflbrded relief to all. 

Eugenie took unusually active inter- 
est in this event, and earnestlv consid- 
ered how the poor people might be 
helped. A little lottery that Marie 
proposed for this purpose was hardly to 
her liking, although she furnished very 
beautiful articles for it. 

" We will arrange an amateur con- 
cert," pxclaimed she at last 5 " we shall 
profit more by that than by your pin- 
cushion lottery, with your penny 
chances. Or what do vou think of a 
little dramatic performance ? My o})in- 
ion is that it wdll please the people ; 
and we must, of course, have tickets 
with reserved seats." Our fears that 
such things were impracticable and 
would make too much trouble, she cast 
aside ; and as Aunt Ulrike offered no 
objection, since it was for a good pur- 
pose, Eugenie w^as firm in her resolution 
to arrange a little comedy, w^hich should 
be preceded by a musical performance. 

The generally so comfortable, inac- 
tive Eugenie was now fire and flame. 
Theatrical re[)resentution8 belonged to 
those things of wliich her mother w'as 
especially fond, and had often arranged; 
and Eugenie having several times taken 
part in them, had good knowledge of 
such things. I found her daily in her 
room surrounded bv books, as before 
the ball by flowers and ribbons, for it 
was very difficult to select a piece. 
But she had soon made her selection, 
and as it afterward proved, a very good 
one. 

Not without great trouble did we 
succeed in distributing the parts suit- 
ably among our acquaintances, and it 
often needed the greatest patience and 



amiability that Eugenie possessed to 
put them in humor for the play. 

At last all the parts were distributed, 
a suitable hall engaged, in which a neat 
stage was built, and we now actively 
set about learning our parts and arrang- 
ing suitable costumes. The days 
passed one after another as in a dove- 
cot. We constantly needed assistance. 
Now rf bodice was needed here, now 
proper trimming there; now we disa- 
greed in regard to the best arrangement 
of the lights, now in regard to the deco- 
rations. Eugenie had a word of advice 
for all. I admired the skill with 
which she an-anged everything ; and 
how well she understood how to settle 
all disputes ! 

Then again we were in doubt in re- 
gard to the proper accent of certain 
words, or the manner of coming upon 
the stage. In short, each had a differ- 
ent idea, and Eugenie generalh'^ knew 
how to dispose of all, auntie helping 
her when she could. I lent mv assis- 
tance in another direction, industriously 
setting my fingers in motion to put the 
costumes in order. Through that I 
learned to work furiously. In spite of 
all protestations I, too, was condemned 
by Eugenie to take one of the j)art8. 

" But I am so wooden, I shall dis- 
grace you all," I pleaded. 

" I will set you right, Daisy," laughed 
Eugenie. " You are in the high school 
here with Aunt Ulrike, and it properly 
belongs to one's education to learn to 
take part in a comedy. I am thinking 
only of your improvement." 

Little as I understood of this, as also 
of the necessary elements of education, 
I at last yielded, not wishing to appear 
selfish. 

Eugenie's plan to have a little concert 
before the play gave her much more trou- 
ble than the arrangement of the parts 
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for the play itself. She would herself 
sing and play, but she mnst be assisted 
by others, or it would not succeed. 
Amanda Delius had finally declared her 
readiness to play the piano, and 
Dr. Hausmann would sing a duet with 
Eugenie ; but we needed a kind of over- 
ture as an introductory performance. 

" 1 have it ! That must succeed ! " 
cried Eugenie to me one morning, show- 
ing me a note bearing the address : — 
"The Rt. Hon. the Baron von Senft 
Heir to and Lord of Senftenburg." 

"Now do not open your eyes as if 
you were just ready to devour me,'' said 
she, ringing the bell. "Carry this letter 
quickly to the box," she said, giving 
it to Lisette. 

"But Eugenie, what have you 
done? " I asked in astonishment. 

" Bah ! I only asked our good Baron 
to play on the violoncello as his part 
toward helping the needy villagers,*' re- 
plied she, somewhat disconcerted. 

" On the violoncello ! Will he as- 
sist ai our concert ? Have you asked 
him to, Eugenie ? " 

" Yes, why not 1 He plays so well 
why should he not play a trio witli 
Marie's brother and me ? I will play 
the piano, Eduard the violin, and tho 
Baron the violoncello j that will be a 
good introduction." 

I shook my head, thinking the Baron 
would certainly refuse ; but wonder I 
on the very next day our brave Baron 
appeared, somewhat stiff and awkward, 
it is true, but- less so than I had 



ever before seen him. What an effort 
it must have cost him to so far oveioome 
his shyness and reserve we could only 
guess ; but he had overcome it, and 
now came, full of anxious concern, to 
learn Eugenie's further wishes. Her 
face beamed with pleasure and thank- 
fulness, and she was quite delicate in 
her attentions toward her new friend, 
who was soon so much absorbed with 
her in selecting a suitable piece of mu- 
sic, that auntie and I seemed quite su- 
perfluous, as before on our visit to Senf- 
tenburg Castle. 

After the Baron had gone, I could no 
longer restrain myself, and said quite 
bravely, " How good it is in the Baron 
to play with you, Eugenie, for that 
noble purpose ! " 

She looked up quickly, but immedi- 
ately bent down again, and busied her- 
self with her notes. " How ! yes, very 
good," she replied absently. " By the 
way, Daisy," continued she in her old 
roguish way, ' * I had not supposed you 
to be so hard hearted as to treat this 
good man so shabbily ! " 

Now it was my turn to blush and be- 
come embarrassed, for it was very un- 
pleasant to me to know that she had 
heard that story. Eduard must have 
told her, for auntie and Marie had 
promised not to mention it. For a 
wonder, Eugenie did not continue her 
teasing, and I on my side was well on 
my guard against provoking her with 
my roguery again. 
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OTHER NEWS. 




N entertainment for a chari- 
table object," was printed on 
the tickets that we issued for 
our evening's entertainment. Every 
seat in the hall was engaged, and a 
rich sum rewarded us for our trouble. 
But with what heart beatings did I see 
the eventful evening arrive ! A ball 
would have been child's play, a mere 
trifle to what I must now undergo. — 
But what availed fears 1 The evening 
had come, the bell rang, and slowly 
rose the curtain that separated the stage 
from the audience-hall. Low murmurs 
from the spectators reached us who 
waited behind the scenes ; but soon all 
was still, and we heard the clear voice 
of my dear Marie, who made a short in- 
troductorv address. She asked that the 
object of our exhibition might suffice an 
a compensation for our feeble peifomi- 
ance, and that on no account should the 
critic be admitted, having reoeivecl no 
ticket of admission. 

Loud applause followed her words, 
and much as I had pitied my friend to 
whom this difficult task had been as- 
signed, and who must appear first and 
alone, I now envied her still more, for 
she had finished, could take off her 
costume which was very becoming to 
her, and in quiet witness our acting. 

As soon as Marie had finished, the* 
first tones of a tiio of Beethoven^fci 
fioiuided, and the greatest quiet pre- 
vailed among the audience. High 
plants and flowers which Eugenie, fu]l 



of consideration for the bashfulness of 
her violoncello player had had brought 
in, partially concealed the musicians, 
and behind this fragrant flower wall 
the skilled trio performed the piece 
which called forth a second storm of 
applause. Then Eugenie sang a beau- 
tiful song, and the Baron's eyes beamed 
when he again appeared to us behind 
the scenes, all his senses seemingly con- 
centrated in that of hearing as he lis- 
tened to her song. He first came to 
himself when the song was at an end. 
Amanda followed with a fine concert 
piece, then a duet sung by Eugenie 
and Dr. Hausmann closed the musical 
part of the entertainment. 

Now came the dreaded moment— our 
play was to begin. We gave that 
channing little comedy of Kotzebue's, 
"The Right Way is the Best." I took 
the part of a young clergyman's widow, 
who was to be disposed of together with 
the vacated parsonage, and a very gay 
middle aged lady took the part of the 
housekeeper, who, to try the applicants, 
appears as the lady who is to be taken 
with the parsonage. An old major, to 
whom was entrusted the appointment of 
the pastor, was splendidly represented 
by Dr. Hausmann, with peruke, a long 
pipe, and painted wrinkles. Two can- 
didates announce themselves, one of 
whom has many to intercede for him. 
He at once agrees to the condition that 
he will marry the old lady, especially 
as he hears that she has much money. 
The other candidate h^ i^o oxi^ to speal^ 
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for him, bat applies directly to the 
Major. When it is proposed to him to 
take the. young widow with the parson- 
age he is inclined to draw back, antil 
he learns that she is an early love of 
his, on whose acooant he has never mar- 
ried. Of course he marries her, receives 
the parsonage, and all ends happily: 

My modest role of the widow was 
lighter than that of the housekeeper, 
whose appearance excited great mirth. 
A monstrous cap, full of wrinkles, and 
a costly, old-fashioned, flowery jacket, 
added to her affected, self-sufficient 
manner, gave her an indescribably com- 
ical appearance. She played too, ex- 
ceedingly well. 

In spite of my anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, our play was a success from the 
beginning ; no one hesitated, the promp- 
ter did his part well, and all passed off 
as well as we could wish. At first I 
was somewhat timid at sight of the large 
audience, but that soon passed away, 
and I gained courage as the play went 
on. We were greatly pleased that we 
gained so much applause, and Eugenie 
herself told me that I had done quite 
well — was quite the little Daisy that a 
pastor's wife should be. 

This comedy was followed by another 
still better than the first, although there 
were but two characters in it. It was 
the little scene of Schneider's : " The 
Iturmarker and the Picardian,'' in which 
Eugenie as a charming French woman, 
and Eduard in the role of a brave sol- 
dier, exceeded all expectations. The 
pretty French costume was admirably 
suited to Eugenie's fine figure, and the 
high Picardian hat was so becoming to 
the pretty maiden that one could not 
help fallmg in love with her. The plot 
of the play is simple. The pretty 
French woman, by her grace, dancing 
and flattery, understands how to win the 



good will of the Prussian, and he on his 
part wins hers through his kindness, so 
that they part the best of friends. The 
well known song, 

** O fir tree, O fir tree, how green are thy 
leayen," 

was sung by Eduard so patheticallj 
that we were all deeply moved, and 
tears stood in our eyes as the song of 
the brave soldier choked with the pain 
of homesickness, ended with sobs. Eu- 
genie's dancing, in contrast with the 
clumsy jumps of the average German, 
was quite charming; she won endless 
applause, and man brave also. ^^ 

So all was at an end, and that with* | 
out important interruption. Our per- 
formance had met with universal appro- 
bation, and we ourselves, in spite of 
much trouble, found ipuch pleasure in 
it ; and what was far more, to our great 
joy we were able to put into the Baron's 
hands a neat little sum for distnbution 
among the poor villagers. 

The tumult into which we had all 
been thrown by our preparations for this 
evening was now succeeded by the quiet, 
uniform course of our daily life. The 
winter, with its long evenings, gathered 
us generally in auntie's comfortable sit- 
ting-room, whose "heavenly old-fash- 
ioned furniture " had now become dear 
even to the gay Eugenie, as had also 
our pleasant, quiet life. She had never 
really known anything of such a life, for 
her mother's was one of endless pleas- 
ure, and a quiet domesticity was her es- 
pecial aversion. Fortunately our Eu- 
genie had a very different nature, and 
her finer feelings gained more and more 
the ascendency over her former thought- 
less, worldly inclinations. Still she al- 
ways remained excessively merry and 
wayward, and the spoiled child was ap- 
parent through all. But one must love 
her, for she was in spite of all a very 
dear creature. 
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Her fine musical talent afforded us 
much pleasure in the long winter eve- 
nings 'y and encouraged by her, and un- 
der her direction, I too, tried little by 
little to improve myself in singing and 
piano playing. Marie frequently kept 
us company. Her brother Eduard and 
Dr. Hausmann also joined our happy 
circle that met in auntie's sitting-room. 
After a time a new member was added 
—our friend Baron Senft. We never 
saw him in society, and at first he ap- 
peared ill at ease in our little company. 
But the music soon worked wonders, 
and Eugenie was so cordial toward him 
that soon the ice-crust of his reserve 
melted away, and he took evident pleas- 
ure in our society. Dr. Hausmann, who 
had traveled much, often told us of what 
he had seen; ]^duard, too, well enter- 
tained us, and we soon learned how 
well-informed and cultivated the Baron 
was, whose knowledge had until now 
been kept under lock and key, and no 
one had ever dreamed of the rare gifts 
of the quiet country nobleman, who now 
became quite merry and talkative. 

Marie shared with me the firm convic- 
tion that the Baron was over head and 
ears in love with Eugenie. One must 
have been blind not to see it. But 
what Eugenie thought it was impossible 
to tell. Her roguish nature made her 
incomprehensible, and if one attempted 
to take her unawares, she escaped 
quickly and adroitly. 

It was, however, quite evident that 
she liked the Baron, strange as it was ; 
the terribly stiff, shy misanthrope 
pleased our beautiful, elegant, in every 
respect spoiled Eugenie, better than any 
other gentleman of our acquaintance. 
She always defended him, always 
brought forward whatever was in his 
favor, and that before all. She never 
laughed at and ridiculed him, however 



much occasion he might give her for 
it.' I now fully realized the truth of 
auntie's words — * * Ridicule is worse than 
censure. A gkl will sooner marry a 
man in whom she finds much to re- 
proach, than one at whose expense she 
makes herself merry." 

Neither did I laugh any more at our 
good Baron's peculiarities. I learned to 
esteem him more and more for his fine 
character and estimable qualities, antl to 
acknowledge his true worth. I must 
confess that at first I was not quite slU 
ease with him, and certainly rivaled him 
in awkwardness, for it is very unpleas^ 
ant to meet a man to whom one has — 
given the basket To my joy the 
Baron appearea to get over it much 
more easily. He soon completely ig- 
nored me when Eugenie was near ; she 
was the sun toward which he turned; he 
loved and honored her with his whole 
heart. He had wished to marry me be- 
cause he believed I loved him; that 
was a mistake, and therefore he was re- 
leased from his obligations to me. 

But the poor bashful Baron was very 
uncomfortable over it ! Week after 
week passed away, already winter was 
yielding to the warm breath of spring, 
but still matters remained unchanged ; 
the fear of being refused by Eugenie 
bound the poor man's tongue. He did 
not venture to confess to the beautiful 
girl how dearly he loved her. Did he 
again err, was she, too, indifferent to 
him as I had been, his hopes were 
iTiiued, and he was deprived of all that 
could give him joy in life. 

These thoughts were so plainly writ- 
ten in his face that I blamed myself 
again and again for my foolishness, 
which now bore such bitter fruits. A 
conversation with Eduard first showed 
me clearly how right I was in my sur- 
mises. 
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'^Frauleiu Gretchen^ yon can do a How diificiilt was the task that I had 
good deed," said Ediiard to me one dav undertaken ! I* tried often to turn our 
when I was with his sister Marie. . conversation to the Baron, but it availed 

'* A good deed f For whom f " 1 , n(»thing ; I did not gain a step, 
asked in astonishment. ' | For instance, I once sai J to her, ** Do 

" Well for whom else than your* for you not think, Eugenie, that the Baron 
nier admirer, Baron 8 en ft,'* replied has a very iiiteresting face, espc<;ially 
Eduard. 

'^ He was never my admirer, and has 
now quite another deity," said I laugh- 
ing. 

^' Bpt as you once bitterly undeceived 
and mortified him, you ought now to 



when absorbed in his music? " 
^^ I think him quite hateful, whether 

abs<irbed in his music or not/' replied 

she drily. 

'^ Yes, his manners are not fine, that I 

must admit," I threw in. 



do him a favor.'' ] " What of that ? " replied she quickly. 

^ ' With all my heart ; but how can '' So far as I am concerned he may be 
I ? " as stifi* as he pleases ; I shall never 

" Gh ! the ladies understand so well dance, with him. In converaation he is 
bow to bring to the light what is hid- , not stiff, but that is better than the 
den. Will vou not sound the heart of reverse." 

your beautiful cousin, that you may So it was always. Did I criticise; 
know who s the fortunate one on whom she praised him ; if I spoke favorably 
she bestows Ler affection ? " of him that too was wrong. 

" That is a fearfully difficult task, " The Baron must be very rich," said 
dear friend ! Eugenie sparkles like a I at another time. '^ But what a pity it 
humming bird, ever in different coloi*s, ; is that he should live alone in that fine 
and thoroughly penetrates my designs ; old castle ! ^ 

when I make an attempt to draw her " Then why did you refuse to keep him 
out.'' company there, if you so much pity him 

"But you would do a good deed, in his loneliness?" laughed Eugenie. 

Gretchen," said Eduard, becoming more | I blushed deeply ; but concealing my 

earnest. " Our poor Baron is almost ; confusion, said courageously, " There 

dying of love for Eugenie, but his ex- j are other girls enough who would like 

perience with you has deprived him of to marry him ; don't you believe that." 

all courage ever again to offer a lady j "That may be," she replied, twisting 

his hand. I offered him, of my own ; her curls around her finger ; " but you 

accord, my assistance in the matter, but ' should not recommend to others a dish 

he earnestly begged me to take no steps | of which you are unwilling to eat your- 

i him, for Eugenie's refusal would | self. O you cruel, artful Daisy ! did 

n ke him forever unhappy. But what 1 you think I would fall into your trap ? " 

^ 1 happen if he never declares him- | Snapping * her fingers at me she 

B f ? " j danced singing away. I was angry at 

* Well, I promise to do what I can j my stupidity through which I had lost 

t fathom Eugenie," said I sighing, j more than I had gained. 

' sincerely believe' she returns the i At last, one day when the Baron had 

] ron's affection, but how far I do not ' been with us for a long time, I took 

1 ow, she is such a strange girl ! " courage to say earnestly; " Eugenie; I 
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believe the Baron loves you far better 
than anyone else, bat *he has not the 
courag'e to tell you so. You should 
show him more clearly whether you re- 
turn his affection, that the poor man 
may know what to do." 

Eugenie looked at me for a moment 
in astonishment, then laughing loudly 
said, "Has he commissioned you to 
plead for him, you sympathetic soul? 
I almost believe so. But little treasure, 
I w^ill confess to you that I think his 
choice of a messenger was not happier 
than that of the crafty fiiar in * Nathan ' 
— you need only to change ' So says the 
patriarch ' to ^ So says the Herr Baron.* 
Bat my Daisy," continued she, seeing 
that I turned away hurt, " I will con 
sider your wise words. What a pity it 
is that we do not live in the land of the 
Amazons where it would be so much 
easier for the poor Herr Baron ! If we 
could only dance a cotillion together," 
continued she teasingly, " I conld give 
him an order and show him ikat he was 
dearer to me than any one else, could I 
not, Daisy ? To whom did you give 
your cotillion order at your first ball ? 
Was it Eduardf Ah no; but who was 
it!" 

" Go away ! let me alone, you horrid 
girl," cried I angrily, but yet laugh- 
ingly. " Go away ! I have enough of 
you." 

" That is splendid. Then at last I 
shall be free from you and your conspir- 
acies," laughed she. " Still, that your 
heart may not break with pity and grief, 
I will confess to you that I like the 
Baron very much indeed. But hasten 
to inform the others of it, and through 
them the poor Baron, else he will at last 
gain courage to ask me himself, and you 
lose your triumph at having brought the 
matter about. That would be deplora- 
ble ! Do you not hear, little treasure f 



Bun, and see that he hears it I Do you 
not belieye me when I say in so many 
words *I love himf Or why do you 
stand there staring like a baby f ' 

Yes, I certainly stood there amazed, 
for what I, in a round-about way, had 
been unable to pump out, that strange 
girl had told me in a few dry words 
when I least expected it. Joyfully I 
embraced her, but she could not endura 
that, and ran scolding away. I went 
with my news to Marie, and with her to 
Eduard. As soon as possible he would 
hasten to the Baron with the joyful tid- 
ings, and play the match-maker for his 
friend. Aunt Ulrike was now let into 
the secret which she had long before 
guessed, and she rejoiced at the to-be- 
hoped-for early union, for which she 
greatly wished. 

^^ But dear auntie," said I shaking my 
head as I learned that it had long been 
the wish of her heart, " do you really 
think Eugenie loves the solitary well 
enough to spend her life happily with 
him 1 They are so different !" 

" That is nothing, my child," replied 
she laughing. ^' As I have learned Eu- 
genie better I know that her deep nature 
will raise this man's great worth far 
above his peculiarities, which she will 
not only overlook, but also conceal from 
others. With all his admiration for her, 
let her be what she may, she will her 
life long remain the spoiled child that 
she now is. In the brilliant position in 
which the Baron's wealth will place her, 
the means will not be wanting for the 
gratification of all her wishes. She may 
remain as she is if she will always be as 
good and amiable as she has now be- 
come." 

I had received Eugenie's confession 
in the morning, and during the day 
neither spoke another word concerning it. 
Eugenie r^nained in her room, whicb 
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was very agreeable to me* In the twi- 1 
Ught I saw ber go to Aant Ulrike. At 
last sbe came to me in the sitting-room 
and said, ''Daisy, as yon are bere in tbe 
bigh scbool and sboald learn every- 
tbing, yon can now learn bow one 
sboald conduct berself in tbe world as a 
bride." 

Not knowing wbat sbe meant, I sus- 
pected roguery bebind ber words, and 
said evasively, *' Don't talk snob non- 
sense, Engenie, it little concerns me." 

'' It is quite the same to me whether 
it ooncems you or not, little one, if it 
concerns me," laughed she. '' I am not 
jesting at all, but in sober earnest." 

'^ As for me, such things are very far 
from my thoughts," replied I tartly. 

'' No ; I maintain that they are very 
near," said she earnestly. " You think 
jon can learn so much from me. Well, 
I have added another to my many ac- 
complishments — ^to conduct myself prop- 
erly as a bride." 

" Eugenie, what ! you a bride ! " ex- 
claimed I in amazement. '^ Has the 
Baron bad the courage to declare him- 
self?" 

" The Baron ? no ; who said so f " 
replied she li^ughing. 

" Well, one must be the first ; you 
have not — ^"stammered I bluehing. 

"11 1 have done nothing more than 
to follow the example of my excellent 
cousin," said she courtepying. " She 
taught me to bestow orders in order to 
show the feelings of one's heart. So 1 
sent an order this moraing, and in re- 
turn, as is proper for a gallant cavalier, 
received a bouquet. That is cotillion 
rule, is it not, Daisy 1 There, see, yon 
who understand the language of flowers! 
You know I am very generous with my 
communications." With that she drew 
forth a beautiful bouquet which she had 
until then kept coppealed under the 



table cloth, and held it under my nose. 
Among the flowers appeared a little 
note which I hastily grasped. It con- 
tained only the few words. " Thanks, 
everlasting thanks for this ray of light 
in the dark night. Now you are mine, 
forever mine ! A. S." 

I was as in a dream. So all was set- 
tled, and our interference had been 
quite unnecessary. Engenie had 
snapped her fingers at us, and fearlessly 
taken the bnsiness into her own han<l8. 
Only one having such courage and self- 
c(»nfidence as she could have done it. 
In that she had shown herself to be not 
unlike an Amazon. But could one 
blame her? Was not such a step ex- 
cusable on account of the Baron's ex- 
treme bashfnlness ? yes, even justified f 
The life-happiness of two persons de- 
pended upon a simple word, and as he 
dared not speak it, why should not s)ie ? 
and thereby open the way for their hap- 
piness. 

Such thoughts had long occupied Eu- 
genie's mind, and little by little I yield- 
ed to them. Still, at the first moment 
I was greatly surprised at this new form 
of betrothal, for I, with my shy nature, 
could never have taken such a step, 
even had my whole life's happiness de- 
pended upon it. But it would be impos- 
sible to find two more unlike than Eu- 
genie and I, as we both quite frankly 
admitted. 

A half hour after mv conversation 
with Eugenie some one raa up tlu? steps, 
and never in my life have 1 seen such 
a change in a man as in our dear Baron! 
His face beamed with happiness and 
love. He behaved like a bo v. He 
swam in a sea of happiness, and Euge- 
nie was so affectionate, so modest, and 
withal so roguish, merry and tender, that 
she was quite a study. She was just 
my ideal of a beautiful, happy bride^ 
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THE BRIDE. 




EFORE a girl is engaged or 
married, one cannot know 
what is in her," Aunt Ulrike 
had sometimes said, and I now real- 
ized the truth of her words. Eugenie, 
that variable heing, revealed as a 
bride quite new and unexpected quali- 
ties, which excited our genuine admira- 
tion. She was really in earnest in her 
endeavors to improve. Until now «he 
had shown little consideration for others 
— had paid no attention to any one else ; 
she had never asked whether this or 
that inconvenienced or injured any one; 
all difficulties were obviated for her, all 
was done for her. But now she wa:< 
thoughtful of all that would be agi*e(»a 
ble to the Baron, and with channing 
delicacy sought to remove all that would 
annoy him on iicitount of his bashful- 
ness. What scenud to trouble him 
most were vLsits that the bridal paii 
must make aiaonif their friends. Thih 
she could not of course spare him, and 
not having been present I do not know 
how stifT and awkward he appeared on 
those occasions ; but on their return ] 
saw with what fine tact Eugenie always 
came to his aid — how well she under- 
stood how to draw him into conversation 
— just at the right moment to take his 
arm — ^lemove all things that embarrassed 
him, such as chairs, liglit tables, flo^ei' 
vaiies, and all such light things that are 
easily overturned, and which so often 
trouble awkward people. And she was 
always so unembarassed, so cheerful, so 



amiable, that I well understood why the 
eyes of her bridegi'oom rested only on 
her, and the whole outside woild had 
for him no existence. Eugenie was all 
in all to him; to secure her happiness 
was his only wish. How I thanked God 
from my inmost heart that he had grant- 
ed my wish, and had bestowed upon the 

good man the happiness that he so much 
deserved. 

Notwithstanding the great diiFerence 
existing between Eugenie and the 
Baron, it seemed as if she were made 
for him, and he seemed to delight as 
much in her imperfections as in her good 
qualities. He spoiled her as much as 
he possibly could, and the more pert and 
wilful she became, the more brightly 
Sparkled his eyes. He delighted in all 
her merry little prinks as if they were 
the most fabulous exploits; and was 
never angry or out of humor, even when 
he himself, as was too often the case, 
became the victim of her sportiveness. 

He knew well that Eugenie, wuth all 
her roguery, possessed deep feeling, 
and loved him sincerely, and it was won- 
derful with what simplicity the shy, re- 
served maa revealed to his beloved the 
deepest feelings of his heart. And Eu- 
genie, who had heretofore declared ar 
against all expressions of feeling, i ^w 
listened with moist eyes to the n ast 
glowing expressions of love. 

In her sweet ingenuousness she t )ld 
us of all that the Baron confessed to 
her. She knew that auntie and I s m- 
pathized most deeply with her, and liat 
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are witli us wlint was to her 
lioliext. 

ly biiik'groiini wished as 
iionth of Mav to introduce 
in wife into tlie old eiiette 
ovs, but Autit Uliike raiHed 
uiiist it. She could not 
iDter-vhild bo boiiii to Im? 
er ; she wished first to give 
itniction in domestic ciin- 
Baron eonsideitnl that quite 
as hia wife would have no 
)f the houstkceping ; all 
lie to go on as bcfoi-e. At 
made a doubtful face and 
onesily, I do not wish to 
le housekeeper quite aa 
:t1e gooBO. I should in the 
myself like tliat backfiseli 
)aiey) who wuh told to hoil 
loft, and after they had 
1 hour complained to her 
they would positively not 
let them boil as long as 
No, no ; Aunt Ulrike is 
) always is ; I must first 
lousekeeping a little, and 
then the Baron may have hiu own wav, 
if he can posi^bly wait no longer to 
lake such a domestic affliction, upon his 
shoulders." 

So we abided by this dei:Ji<ion ; but I 

van curious to know bow much Eugenie 

would learn of domestic aHairs, for until 

now «be had been unwilling to have 

anything to do with them. " Bah ' 

don't trouble me with such things!" she 

ways said when I wished her to go 

ith me into the kitchen, where 1 often 

id willingly worked. 

" But such things belong to women 

ill you never interest yourself m 

ieiuT"aakedI repi-oaehfully. "'Conu 

me, comeiiieaiiB'; let me alone; don't 

e BO insufferably wise, holy Maiga 

Ithe," replied she lightly, i-unuing her 

11 



; fingers over the piano keys, or throwing 
herself comfoitiibly Inti) an easy chair, 

: and twisting her curls around her finger. 

Now all this was changed. Kugcnie 

became more ambitious, and exerted 

. hereelf to the utmost to fill up this gap 

i But it was a diflicult matt«r for Aun 
; Ulrike, who lia<l undeitaken to awake 
' her talent for housekeeping. Eugenie 
' eet about the work with her UBual aniiu- 
; bility, still not very seriously, ylie was 
; forever plotting mischief. She pro- 
: vided herself for her new undertaking 
! with a dozen white kitchen aprons of 
the finest quality, and Baron Seiift sent 
i her a whole library of excellent cook- 
j books. l!i-oni these she learned dally 
I three receipts by heart, and recited them 
I like a little school-girl to her future 
I lord and master, standing with modestly 
folded hands befote bim It was 
I laughable bevond expression, and the 
I Baron uas enchanted But such of 
tlK'*e as remained m her head vviio of 
littli ube tu her and onlj aflbidid op- 
I portunilv foi new follies She w-ontly 
prepared the most marvtlous dieliit, al- 
ways stnetU following the directions of 
lur cook liook Whenever sht gave 
hei attention to her work she learned 
easily and quickl}, sliomng greit skill 
mail, but as soon as roguery (loi-tLd 
ber thoughts all ( ue and ittintiun 

" Be so gooti, LugcniL, oo to jutpme 
this tiunip," said Aunt Llnkt and 
zealoush Eugenie went to woik But 
she had soon finished, and in hd hinds 
the tiimip lud lacomt a Iitth dill 
Lndcr the grten Uiif tuft a Jmc na-* 
cut, that tilt, tuft suiiiiountLd liki a iip, 
a iJihbage kai foimcd the littk ditw, 
unA tftopotatois were fastened on the 
sides tor arms. 
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"What is that, Eugenie!" laughed 
Aunt Ulrike. 

" Why I was to dress the turaip j 
there you have it. Is she not fine 
enough ? I assure you it is her Sunday 
dress," said Eugenie earnestly. 

Then again fruit was to be cooked. 

"Wash it first, dear child," said 
auntie. 

Eugenie ran quickly out and soon re- 
turned with soap and a woolen cloth. 

"What are you going to do, Eu- 
genie?" asked Aunt Ulrike, opening 
her eves. 

" Wash the berries, dear aunt," said 
she roguishly, laughing like a child. 

At another time she stood thought- 
fully by the fire watching the meiTy 
play of the flames under the kettle. 

" Watch the water, and tell me when 
it boils, Eugenie," said Aunt Ulrike as 
she left the kitchen. 

Immediately . upon that our hopeful 
pupil came to me in an adjoining room 
where I was busy ironing, and holding 
a dipper-full of steaming water under 
my nose, said earnestly, 

" You Daisy, tell me, does that water 
boil!" 

So it was every day ; one was never 
safe from her pranks. Sometimes she 
begged to be allowed to cook alone. 
At such times she gave her humor free 
reins, but always brought something 
good to the table. 

** To-day we shall have only water 
soup ; that must be sufficient for you," 
said she one day ; and in the soup tu- 
reen appeared only clear water, at which 
we looked in perplexity. Laughing, 
she ran out, and soon re-appeared with 
the good soup, for she had only wished 
to see our long faces. 

A dish never came from her hands to 
the table that had not been made the 
subject of her sportiveness. Now the 



roasted goose had a garland of flowers 
on its breast ; now a wreath of parsley 
or paper niflfj adorned the cutlets or 
chicken ; the fish had always something 
in its mouth, either a lament at its un- 
timely death, or a piece of money or 
something of that kind that it was sup- 
posed to have swallowed in the water. 
One day a roasted goose, adorned with 
a wreath of red radishes, begged in ten- 
der verses to be allo\yed to accompany 
us to the next ball; she longed for 
company, and would meet many of her 
younger sisters there. 

The Baron, too, to his gi'eatest de- 
light, often became the victim of her 
roguery. Of course he thought her 
oharming in her neat kitchen aprons ; 
and if her fingers, covered with meal, 
were roguishly passed through his black 
locks, he rejoiced as a child, and pressed 
the hand to his lips, let it be covered 
with meal or whatsover else it might. 
He ate with delight whatever she pre- 
pared ; no matter how it tasted, it w^as 
all the same to him, and nothing was 
equal to a potato or apple that she 
had pared for him. He would rather 
have kept it as a valuable relic, than 
put it into his month. 

"To-day I have made for you a 
sponge cake, of which you are so fond," 
said Eugenie one day to him. 

He was, of course, overjoyed, and 
overwhelmed her with thanks. She 
hastened out to get the wonderful cake, 
and soon returned with a large one 
finely sprinkled over with sugai', ai " 
surrounded by flowers. 

" You must cut it yourself ; — there 
and she placed a large knife beside 1: 
plate. He pushed the flowers a litt 
aside, and cutting a large piece, laid 
on his plate. It was a most marvelloi > 
production ; the piece broke and cnn - 
pled singulctjrlv, and the color w i 
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highly ^tispiciouB. But Eugenie had 
made it, bo it must be good. In this 
conviction he raised a piece to his 
mouth, and Eugenie could only cry, 
" Wait ! wait ! ^ before the joke would 
have been canied too far, for he now 
saw that it was made of sand. The 
true one was now put in the place of 
the false, and the Baron was fuller of 
admiration than ever for his meiTy 
bride, who, though always roguish, was 
yet ^ affectionate and attentive toward 
him. 

How much Eugenie learned of house- 
keeping I have never been able to dis- 
cover; for at times the most simple 
things were new and stange to her — ^at 
least so she pretended — and at others she 
surprised us by showing a knowledge 
of all things that distinguish a practi- 
cal housekeeper. Aunt Ulrike laughed 
as I expressed to her my astonishment 
at these things, and said, "Only let 
her alone, Gretchen; I am not anxious ; 
Eugenie will surely do credit to her 
position. This has all been sport to 
her ; she \^dll not do differently with us. 
A girl who has so much good sense and 
judgment as Eugenie, becomes an effi- 
cient housewife as soon as she acts with- 
out control in her own house. She will 
buy her experience dearly, but that is 
nothing. She will certainly caiTy her- 
self through, for she has the ability to 
do it. God grant that life, which she 
now regards far from seriously, may not 
change her happy disposition. She will 
not be free from little trials j but I 
now know our darling thoroughly, and 
know that a good kernel is concealed 
by the varying husks, and that it will 
assert itself by the side of her noble 
husband. God guides us mortals wisely 
and wonderfully ; that Eugenie is con- 
stantly showing me. In her home re- 
lations the child's noble nature was 



suppressed. God sent her to me, and 
gave her in you, Gretchen, a dear nster, 
and in our circle the good in her has 
been fully awakened. He conducted 
her to the man who was best suited to 
her, and she at once recognized bis 
noble worth. I can now look forward 
quietly to her future, for all will be 
well.'' 

The letter that she now received from 
her father expressed his sincere joy at 
the good fortune of his child. He 
promised to come to the wedding, al- 
though his business would make it ne- 
cessary for him to return immediately 
to Bavaria. Eugenie would later go 
with her husband to that beautiful part 
of southern Germany. They formed 
many plans. I, too, had a glorious 
prospect before me, for Aunt Ulrike had 
promised her brother to accompany him 
when he returned to Bavaria, and I was 
to go with her. 

*^ You are in my 'high school,' as Eu- 
genie calls it," said Aunt Ulrike, ''so it 
is necessary that you learn how to 
travel. That can be learned as well 
as everything else, and we will embrace 
the opportunity that now offers for it." 

But we were not yet ready. It was 
the Baron's wish that the wedding 
should take place in July, and we had 
our hands full to arrange the house for 
the young pair. True, Eugenie had 
the best wish to assist us much in 
the arrangement of her affairs ; but we 
well knew beforehand that we could 
not rely upon her assistance. Fortu- 
nately people can in a large city buy 
ready prepared all that they need, and 
we gladly took advantage of this. It 
was a pleasure to seek all the beautiful 
things for Eugenie's outfit ; and when 
we had arranged our own affairs, the 
Baron came with an air of entreaty to 
ask our advice in his new arrangements^ 
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worth of her son-in-law. Her letter be" 
trayed somewhat her envy of the high 
worldly position of the future baroness. 
It contained repinings at her own un- 



for his old castle must be subjected to 
all kinds of renovations. He would' 
leave nothing to be desired by his 
young wife, as he said. 



"That would be just the work for i happy maniage, and complaints against 
mamma," said Eugenie laughing. ^^She j her poor husband, so neglected by her, 
revels in new arrangements, and has ' for whose unhappiness she alone must 
very good taste." j bear the blame, but as she thought un- 

Aunt Ulrike looked inquiringly at | justly. 
Eugenie, and asked if it were really her j " As your wedding is to be early in 
purpose to ask her mother to visit us. j the summer, I regret that I cannot 
Eugenie blushed, and said sadly, " No, ; come," she wrote in conclusion. " You 
auntie ; it is better that she should not : know I have been suffering for some 
come. You certainly know that your- time with my liver, and my physicians 
self; it is better for us all." I advise me to go to Carlsbad. But in 

Aunt Ulrike sighed, and kissed Eu- i the autumn, when it is so tedious here 



before the winter season begins, I hope 
to be able to visit you at your castle." 

I understood only too well that this 
letter caused Eugenie much pain ; but 



genie, in whose e^^es the tears were 
standing. I felt very sony for li^r, for 
I knew well that the letter she had re- 
ceived from her mother in reply to her 
announcement of her engagement was I we could be only too glad not to be 
hardly motherh", and had cost her bitter I troubled by such a heartless, worldly 
tears. She had, it is true, expressed i woman. We were all sincerely glad 
her joy at the engagement, hut it was j that her father could come to the wed- 
joy only for the " splendid match," as ding, for she depended more and more 
she called it; she had not a thought of upon it, and with the greatest impatience 
her child's happiness, or the high moral j awaited his coming. 
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MAS rRoroRKs, ciii) ihsposks. 



^UT tilings di.l iiot Imppi'n as! 
e had ail tlioiiglifr and psi^otfd. j 

The Baron was an excellent horae- I 
man, and it gave liira pleasure tn make ; 
especially nunianngeablo horses siilijcct 
to bis will. The spirited Eugenie also | 
delighted in these conqnests of ber lover, j 
wbo became escessively proud under 1 
her praises, which often excited the zeal ! 
of the proud rider almost to madness, j 
My heart trembled and I could not iin- 1 
derstand Eugenie, whose eyes sparkled ' 
at the danger of ber beloved, i 

One day came dreadful news. Tlie 
Baron had been thrown from one of bis 
wild horses, and was dragged a consid- 
erable distance. He bad received a , 
dangerous wound on the head, and a ' 
serious fracture of the leg. 

The tears came to my eyes at this sad 
intelligence. Eugenie spoke no word, 
shed no tear; hut the deathly paleness 
of her cheeks showed the deep auguish 
of her soul. 

"Bring a carnage quickly," com- 
manded Aunt Ulrike, and soon we were 
hastening to Senftenburg Castle. Eu- 
genie was still dumb, white and tearless. 
Neither did we speak, hut my tears 
flowed unceasingly, and teai-s stood also 
in Aunt Ulrike's eyes. 

When we anived at the caatle the 
surgeon had jnst put on the bandages, 
and brought ns consolatory news. The 
fracture of the limb was veiy bad and 
dangerous, the head wound was not 
alarming, and with careful nursing be , 



would Hi Mm recover fror 

applirjition of the bandage 
deprived him of all strong 
in an almost unconscious i 
as soon as this changed 
was nothing more to fi 
must at present go to I 
Eugenie, who listened w 
eyes to bis words. But 
miM not see him she w 
the castle, and as sooi 
would go to bim. 9o b 
wait, and we of course 
last, after long waiting, 
came and conducted her 
of the sufferer. 

Till now that brave f 
tained the greatest cot 
given not the slightest 
grief; but as the stronf 
pale and helpless befor 
dea^l, ber slight foiTti tretr 
ported by auntie e 



Her 






anil her deep grief fnun 

She wept long, and i 
relief to ber poor heart, 
last became calm, she 
and softly, " Auntie, now 
be is to me. I will n 
Who knows how long 1 1 
He belongs to me;. I h 
right and must take care 

Auntie nodded quiet] 
probably expected it, for 
was already taken. 
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"I will stay with you, my child j 
otherwise it willnot do/' said she softly. 
"Gretchen, take care of my house 
during my absence, and visit us occa- 
sionally 5 the remaining time you may 
devote to vour Mane." 

Then she instructed me in what I was 

• 

to do, what arrangements to make, and 
what to send by Lisette. With heavy 
heart I went home alone, and faithfully 
did all that auntie had directed me to 
do. Then I hastened to my friend 
Marie, who had heard of the accident, 
and awaited me in the greatest anxiety. 
Marie's mother would not allow me to 
leave when I told her how matters 
stood, and during those days of sorrow 
I was the guest of my dearest friend. 
You may well suppose, my dear readers, 
that this was unspeakably pleasant for 
me ; for to whom could I so freely open 
my anxious, overflowing heart, as to my 
dear Marie and her excellent mother f 
I slept with Marie in her room. That 
was very kind, and we often talked far 
into the night. Again and again we 
said " good night," and resolved to go 
to sleep ; but again and again one 
thought of something important that 
the other must hear, and the question 
"Marie, are you asleep?" or "G'retchen, 
are you still awake ? '* was the signal for 
re-opening the conversation. 

Almost daily I visited Senftenburg 
Castle, whither I went in the Baron's 
caniage, and Marie and her mother fre- 
quently accompanied me. At first the 
Baron's condition had been very alarm- 
ing, for he had high fever, and appeared 
to be in great pain. Eugenie's presence 
had at first somewhat agitated him ; but 
after a short conversation which he had 
with her, a wondei-ful quiet seemed to 
come over him, and the loved girl might 
stay with him as she wished. And 
what a tnie, faithful nurse was now the 



splendid lady ! Auntie was never weary 
of relating to me how Eugenie had 
changed. All of a thoughtless, super- 
ficial, foolish nature was changed to 
calm earnestness. During the first 
anxious days we could not induce her, 
except for a very short time, to leave 
the bedside of the sick man, that she 
might obtain a little rest. She watched 
over him quite jealously, and insisted 
that he should . receive nothing except 
from her hands. She was most carefullv 
punctual in giving him his medicine, 
and in following other directions of the 
physician. 

The head wound healed quickly, and 
soon the sick man could better enjoy 
the company of his Eugenie, as the 
physician now allowed them to con- 
verse, which was at first, strictly for- 
bidden. Soon she could read to him, 
and also with music make the time pass 
more pleasantly ; and auntie, who had 
undertaken the care of the household, 
often kept them company. I too 
came, and sometimes one or another of 
our friends, so that the dear sick one 
had a cheerful company gathered about 
him. ' His eyes wandered with quiet 
thankfulness from one to another, but 
always finally rested, with true vener- 
ation, upon his beautiful bride. Eugenie 
became occasionally the merry, jesting 
child with roguish eyes, but her usual 
quiet earnestness often brought the 
tears into my eyes. She never com- 
plained, even in her first days of 
anguish, but I often saw her eyes 
raised prayerfully toward heaven, from 
whence she received hope and strength. 
The fracture of the leg healed slowly, 
and appeared to give the surgeon great 
concern, it being a compound fracture 
which seldom entirely heala. 

" Poor Eugenie, you can never marry 
a cripple," said the Baron one day with 
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teare in his eyee. Eugenie trembled I 
slightly, I 

"I>o you think your font must be 
amputated T " slie asked anxioauly. 

" I liardly fear that, as it hae not yet 
been necesBary," replied the Baron ; 
" but the joint will certainly remain 
stiff; in that I cannot deceive myBcU." 

" We will hope for the beat, Arthur," 
replied she smiling. "Yon have no 
good a surgeon it will certMuly heal." 

The Baron wus silent, hut Aunt 
Ulrike noticed that after this conver- 
sation he was often disquieted, and that 
his eyes rested more anxiously and 
uneasily iipon Eugenie. Bnt he did 
not again mention his fears to her, and 
appeared himself to he more confident 

Week after week passed away ; the 
bandage had been renewed; again a 
week passed, atid now the principal 
bandage was to be removed. The 
Baron could scarcely conceal his agi- 
tation ; he had a long converBation willi 
Aunt Ulrike, who also appeared dis- 
turbed ; only Eugenie quietly awaited 
the important hour, and was cheeifnl 
and unmoved. The day before it was 
to be removeii she went to town with 
auntie, as she had la 1 f I 
but only a few hours had \ ufvd b f 
auntie receiveil a lett f m h B 
enclosing a note fo E g il 

bandage bad alrca<ly b 1 

Eugenie quickly bi k h 1 bl 
ticcame pale, and sea I rs If ] 1 
at the window looked I 1 f 11 
ard heaven. Aunt X.1 k 
tears from her eyes f 
letter ; then going q kl 
clasped her in her am 

" God lays a heav M)rr 
my cliild/' she said f Ij 
your happiness seeme 1 
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I you severely. The Baron 

I too, how it is." 

" Auntie, I knew It \\> 
replied Eugenie earnest h 
" I lioard that the surgeon 
moved the first bandage, , 
self that the knee \V()ul( 

, stiff, so I have expected n( 

" You knew it child, i 

cheerful and calm dugn^ 

time ! " cried auntie ama7.e< 

: also know that that bett 

! " O yea, auntie, I knov 
, trouble, a slow paee, and i 
low," replied Eugenie witli 
: voice, the hot tears nilHi 
I cheeks. " But I also knoi 
I man doubly needs bis wife 
I "But he releases yo 
prondse, Eugenie," said ai 
" You ungnge<l yourself to . 
man ; it would 1m always p 
to see you the wife of a ci 
sider it well, my child. Y 
and fresh, and have many 
life ; wuidd not the lame 1 
he unspeakably tranblest 
Will not the fetters in time 
too oppressive! You tii 

1 bl d r h w 
1 f fii 1 1 
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s wife of thut 
. tliut will be 

Lit) u^d<lent1 
ficial, tliought- 
liiig a|ipoared 
i been full of 
ly Dnaiuiablo. 
ivvo 110 louger 

you. I owe 
han I can in 
ou have both 

if I cat! never 
y heart I have 
tnt into wliiii 

days have en- 
li heart. By 
have a brave 
u bulieve that, 

U hike's reply, 
into my lian<l- 
litterly. Soon 
e'l) anns, and 
Hhe to()k ray 

erness ton tent 
, Daisy I " she 
into my face. 
;kfi<!chehen to 
long speeches. 

<S I ebing to 
jweet words to 

jer remember, 
ting told. It 
1 chained our 

u Boou turned 

T, quite elderly 
?ry siok, and 
icr and »iiitur 
rote to auntie 
lier, and hoped 
or too to go to 



r. to see their sick sister. It would be 
a deed of merry if Aunt Ulrike could 
remain with her until her death, the near 
approach of which her increasing fee- 
bleness seenied to portend. 

Auntie was greatly troubled; for 
although she had had little intercouiiw 
with this sistor, she loved her sincerely, 
and earnestly wished to go to her. On 
the other hand her duties to her foster- 
children held her back ; for even if I 
could' reiuaiii still longer with Marie'a 
pareiitu, what would become of Euge- 
nie, who could neither reihain in Senf- 
tenbiirg, nor go to her mother until the 
Baron had recovered. 

Eugenie stood thoughtfully at the 
window, drumming upon the pane. 

" Auntie," said she suddenly, " is not 
Pastor Sommer who is such a friend of 
yonrs, the minister of our parish t" 

" Certainly, child ; what do you want 
of him f " 

" Do you know where he lives?" 

" Not far from here ; No. 12 Kronen 
Street.'' 

" Thanks," and Eugenie immediately 
disappeai-ed. 

We. gazed at each other in astonish- 
ment, and eagerly awaited her return. 
After a while she returned somewhat 
pale to the sitting room, laid aside her 
hat and shawl, and hastened to auntie's 
room, whither she had just gone. I 
heard them talking ]|rapidly to each 
other without being able to iinderstanci 
anything correctly ; but at last Eugeniu 
came to me with glistening eyes, and 
asked, bluBhing, "Grctchen, will ; i 
be my bridesmaids to-nionxiw, yon s \ 
Marie t " 

I started up in astonishment. " 
morrow, Eugenie! What do ' n 
mean ? " 

" Why, that to-iuonow is to be ■ r 
wedding day," said she smiling. " ] ;- 
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tor Sommer is a good man. He will 
to-day provide all that is necessary. 
Fortunately I have my certificate of 
baptism here among my papers; that 
was the chief difficulty. To-mojrow 
will be Sunday, and he will publish uh 
once for all, and after church will marry 
us at Senftenburg Castle. I mast 
remain with Arthur. It will not do for 
me to leave him ; and I will at once 
become his wife that auntie mav 
quickly go away ; then no one can have 
aught against my remaining with him. 
Auntie has just given her consent. I 
lack only the bridesmaids, and Arthur 
the groomsmen. I think Eduard and 
Dr. Hausmann will willingly render us 
this service. I will write very lovely 
notes to them." 

*' But the Baron — does he agree to 
it f interrupted I, full of surprise. 

" He will not marrv me at all. I 
must take him by storm, and take the 
business entirely out of his hands,'' 
laughed she roguishly, ninning away. 

There it was again; just Eugenie's 
way. Good and brave — more than 
ever before — but fearless and resolute 
as . she had been all her life. I shook 
my head thoughtfully, and hastened to 

12 



Aunt Ulrike, whd honored me with all 
possible commissions, which I must 
quickly and promptly execute. She 
wrote a letter and then returned to 
Senftenburg Castle, there to make 
arrangements for the morrow's festivi- 
ties, accompanied by Pastor Sommer, 
who would at once arrange all with 
the Senftenburg pastor, that the young 
pair might also be published in the 
church there. The Baron was posi- 
tively to know nothing of it beforehand, 
lest, through tenderness for Eugenie, he 
should not give his consent. 

" But will not Eugenie return ^ith 
you to Senftenburg to-day f And what 
will the Baron think of it f " 

"No; she will see him first in her 
bridal wreath. I shall tell him what I 
please," said auntie laughing. "Now 
make haste, or you will, after all, be a 
bridesmaid without a wreath for the 
bride." 

I hastened away as quickly as possible; 
but before I provided for anything else 
I hastened to my Marie. She must first 
know all, notwithstanding the danger 
that I might be too late to obtain a 
f ;esh myrtle wreath for Eugenie. 
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XVIII. 



X HAPPY DAT. 




►IliL Eagenie not come to Senf- 
tenburg to-day, Aunt 
Ulriket" asked the Baron 
sadly/ as the Sunday morning hours 
passed, and still no caniage appeared. 

" O yes, dear Baron ! " replied auntie. 
" She only wished to go first to church 
with Gretchen, and then she will come. 
But, dear Baron, suppose you were to 
appear to-day in fuller toilet,'^ continued 
she cheerfully. *'You dare not, of 
course, use your poor foot, but aside 
from that you can hardly be called a 
patient. Show that to your bride ; sur- 
prise the dear child who has admired 
you long enough in this exquisite inva- 
lid costume. Yes? Shall I send Johann 
to vou ? " 

The Baron cast an anxious glance, 
first at auntie, then at his still bandaged 
foot, and said, " If you think it would 
please Eugenie, I will do it at once. 
But dear auntie," continued he slowly, 
" tell me again quite seriously if you 
really believe Eugenie will now' marry 



w 



me. 

Auntie's face became serious. *' Dear 
Baron," said she very earnestly, " I 
again assure you that your doubts of 
Eugenie's noble heart do her great in- 
justice, therefore I earnestly beg you 
not to speak so again. Do you believe 
so little in her love for you ? Do you 
really think her capable of changing 
her mind on any account whatever f " 
" But best aunt, consider — the beau- 
tul Eugenie the wife of a cripple!" 



"What! cripple!" cried she ear- 
nestly. " What next ! A somewbsct 
stiff foot makes no cripple! Then 
again, you do not know whether it js 
really so stiff as you fear, and we will 
first await the result of vour visit to 
Teplitz. Who knows whether it will 
not finally be quite well, and whether 
in a vear's time vou will not ride with 
Eugenie on a wager ? only rather less 
wild horses, if I may be allowed to ad- 
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vise. 

The Baron kissed Aunt Ulrike's soft 
hand with childish tenderness. She 
nodded gaily to him, and begged him 
to make a very careful toilet, as he knew 
Eugenie was very observant of such 
things. 

He was just ready ; and as he glanced 
once again scrutinizingly in the mirror 
before him, a can*iage drove up. A 
second and third followed, and sur- 
prised at the numerous company, the 
Baron ^ent his servant out to see who 
had come. 

"Fraulein von Jagow and some 
friends from the town," announced the 
servant. " They ask the honor to be 
allowed soon to pay their respects to the 
Baron ; the ladies wish to arrange their 
toilets a little, they being very dust 

It was a long time before the 
was removed, and the Baron was b 
ing impatient. At last the folding . 
opened, and holding Aunt Ulrike's ^ 
Eugenie entered the room in the 
lovely bridal dress. Marie and ^ 
lowed, also in bridal attke, then ^ 
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parents^ and lastly Edaard and Dr. 
Haasmanni^ with fresh flowers in their 
batten holes. 

Aant Ulrike led the blushing bride 
to her lover, and said, "Eugenie her- 
self brings the answer to your question, 
and asks that her bridegroom will to-day 
make her his wife, in case he has no se- 
rious objection." 

Thfe Baron believed himself to be 
dreaming. He forget his lame foot and 
was about to spring from his easy-chair, 
but Aunt Ulrike gently pushed him 
back. 

*' Eugenie, are you in earnest 1 **^ he 
stammered, stretching his arm toward his 
beloved. She hid her face in her hands, 
and kneeling by his side leaned her 
head on his shoulder. He put both 
arms aronncf her afid held her quietly 
and blissfully in his embrace. A sol- 
emn stillness fell upon us all. Marie 
and I pressed each others hands and 
wept lightly, and Aunt Ulrike held her 
handkerchief before her eves. 

Then the folding doors of the next 
room were opened, in which, between 
high plants and flowers, a little altar 
had been an'anged, where Pastor Som- 
mer awaited the bridal pair. The ser- 
vants rolled the Baron's easy-chair for- 
ward, Eugenie knelt again at his side, 
an\i the ceremony began. At the back 
of the room, hidden behind flowers, 
were dingers from our circle of acquain- 
tances. They had been joined bjr some 
from the village, whose school teacher 
\ well instructed them in singing. 
3y greeted the bridal pair with soft 
es, then the minister spoke a few ear- 
t and tender words, and the ceremo- 
was at an end. Aunt Ulrike per- 
iled many of the villagers, who ear- 
tly begged to be allowed to congrat- 
.6 the Baron, to enter the room ] and 
-^9 of mirth and revelry reached ua 



from the court-yard, for the whole vil- 
lage, old and young, had poured forth 
at the joyful news. 

A splendid banquet which Aunt Ul- 
rike had yesterday hastily prepared, fol- 
lowed. The whole village participated 
in it, for on the turf in the courtyar^ 
long tables were spread at which the 
man and maid-servants, as well as all 
the village, were feasted. It was . a 
never-to-be-forgotten, happy wedding, 
and the Baron was now so tender' and 
filled with quiet happiness, now ^o 
merry and bubbling over with humor, 
that one no longer recognized him. In 
the evening we young people mingled 
with the village dancers, and the peas- 
ants held their heads twice as high as 
usual when their beautiful young mis- 
tress danced with them. The Baron of 
courae could not make the young peas- 
ant women equally proud as he moved 
about among them, but he never danced 
as every one knew. " Now," said he, 
laughing, to his beautiful wife, " I have 
a good excuse, for in my stiffness I 
should knock over all the tables- and 
chairs. Now it is ^ The poor man has a 
stiff foot, and can do nothing on account 
of his awkwardness.'" 

It was late before it was quiet at 
Senftenburg CAStle; for as night ap- 
proached and the can'iages of the guests 
were brought to the castle door, a fine 
torchlight procession came up the village 
street. The peasants came to take 
joyous leave of their dear master and 
mistress, and amid rejoicings and torch- 
light we drove gaily through the village. 

This happy festival was followed by a 
quiet season, for Aunt Ulrike went the 
next day to her sick sister. She soon 
wro|;e that she found her in a very sad 
condition, and would not leave the suf- 
ferer again, as her end appeared to be 
very near. My papa had proposed to 
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Lind of the Baron was mnch that accord- 1 
>d with that of his father-in-law j and [ 
:heir mutual love for Euirenie united ' 
:heir hearts by an indissoluble tie. His 
idaught^r's happiness which shone in her i 
Seyes, was like sunlight to the serious, , 
►ften depressed father, and gladdened his 
"heart more and more, so that he felt 
Ivery happy in the society of his loved 
nes. He would here await Aunt 
iUlrike's retuni, and then go with her to 
'southern Germany. Eugenie would go 
^with her husband to the baths at Teplitz, 
md on our way back auntie and I were 
visit them there and return home with 
it hem. 

After some weeks Aunt Ulrike re- ! 

Li ' 

turned to us. Her sister had by a quiet 
'death been freed from all earthlv sorrows, 
'and grieved as auntie was at her loss, she 
ithanked God that he had not prolonged 
fthe sufferings of the poor woman. 

In the circle of her loved ones auntie 
|8ooti became more like herself, and the 
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presence of her brother-in-law contribut- 
ed much toward makinof her more cheer^ 
ful. Thev must have had much ot 
importance to say to each other, for I 
saw them siLtiiis: toijether for hours in 
the acacia arbor in the park, or walking 
up and down on the smooth gravelled 
walk; and auntie's dear face, whose 
varying expressions I had learned accu- 
rately to read, showed that most serious 
thoughts occupied her mind. Eugenie 
told me that her father considered it bet- 
ter to remain separated from his wife. 
Auntie tried to advise him for the befet, 
and only too gladly would have with- 
held him from taking such an extreme 
step, always hoping that the gay, thought- 
less wife would change. How sincerely 
I pitie«l this noble man, who had so much 
to endure through the caprices of his 
wife! His experience showed me what 
an important thing a proper education 
is, which nips in the bud all wrong and 
pernicious influences. 



XIX. 



THE JOURXEV 




URING this time the summer had 
considerably advanced. The sur- 
geon urged the journey to Teplitz, 
hoping that the still very stiff foot of 
the Baron might from tlie use of the bath 
I - •>nie movable, so we all prepared our- 
£ as for our departure. I rea lily helped 
penie, who understood quite too little 
packing, and wished to learn how to 
t ; but when I saw Aunt Ulrike pack, 
Lind that I understood nothing of it, 
must be instructed in it mvself. 
we wore mourning we needed little 
age, which auntie gladly avoided. 



She said large traveling trunks and 
countless satchels and boxes gave %er 
an unfavorable opinion of those travel- 
ers to whom they belonged; for they 
showed that their owners were either 
very frivolous or very unpractical. 
Afterward I saw myself how agreeable 
it w^as to take little with me, and was 
quite proud of the small dimensions of 
our trunks as compared with tliose of 
other travelers. Auntie avoided if pos- 
sible such things as satchels, boxes, 
packages, and other things that one car- 
ries in the hand. With shame I 
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To my astoDisbrDent, at the next stop- 
ping-place auntie changed carriages. 

''Did you not like the other coupe, 
auntie f asked I. "We had suj^h good 
company." 

"No, child; the obtrusiveness of that 
woman was Unbearable," said she; "she 
is ceitainly not a woman of good stand- 
ing. Her appearance displeased me 
from the first." 

"Bat sh)e appeared so kind and was 
Bo alone," replied I sympathetically. "I 
can well imagine how pleasant it would 
be to find company." 

"You do not understand, child," 
laughed auntie. "She will not be alone 
long; give yourself no concern about 
that. But she must give up our com 
pany, we are not suited to her. More- 
over, be more cautious, my little daugh- 
ter^ and not at once tell every one who 
we are and what wo do. In traveling 
one too frequently meets with people 
against whom it is necessary to be on 
one's guard. It is better to be too silent 
toward traveling company than too com 
municative. A young girl cannot bo 
too careful in this respect." 

I pondered her advice, and now nc- 
ticed how non-communicative our travel- 
ing companions were, especially the 
ladies. That was certainly n()t pleasant, 
bat there was soon so much to see that 
I "gladly dispensed with the conversation. 
• That auntie was right in recommend- 
ing me to be cautious, I found soon after 
.our meeting with that talkative lady, of 
^^ BL I will here relate something. In 
h Ttiful Parthenkirch, where we re- 
n -led for some time, we went one day 
t< ^alk in the company of a pleasant 
ii ily from Berlin, whom we had met 
tl "3. After a time we heard laughter 
a the loud voices af a company ap- 
p ohing us, and I now recognized in 
a "^f the ladies our talkative traveling 



companion. She was very elegantly 
dressed, and appeared no longer able to 
complain of loneliness, for she was sur- 
rounded by several elegant young men, , 
and the conversation was very lively.' 
Suddenlv she saw us and hastened tow- 
ard us. 

" Ah, Frau von Jagow, how glad I am 
to see you again! And you, Praulein 
Gretchen, how do you do! What a for- 
tunate meeting!" 

Auntie replied to the greeting with 
striking coldness, and I was not greatly 
pleased to see the lady again, who 
pleased me much less to-day; still I re-i 
plied politely to her questions, for I could 
not do otherwise. She appeared at first 
to have a great desire to stay with us, 
but she soon thought better of it and 
followed the call of her companions, 
with whom she appeared to be on the 
most friendly terms. 

"How in the world did you make her 
acquaintance?" asked Herr von Bam- 
heim, laughing, as soon as she had left 
us. 

"She traveled with us, but I know 
nothing more of her," replied my aunt. 
"Do you know anything of her?" 

" As much as all the guests at Parthen- 
Ijirch, but no more," laughed he. "But 
I think that is quite enough. I advise 
you to keep the good woman at a dis- 
tance, for she does bot appear to be the 
most suitable company for you, Fraulein 
Gretchen. As I hear, she has been a 
member of difierent troops of strolling 
players, and has had a most varied expe- 
rience. 

I blushed, and rejoiced that our walk 
was soon ended, and that we were in no , 
danger of again meeting her. The next 
day we heard that she had left, and my 
heart was lightened considerably, for it 
was to be hoped that we were free from 
her company. 
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mountains for the first time. I wished 



After this digi^ession T will turn again 
to the early part of our journey. I now 
traveled for the first time through a 
strange land. I had never crossed the 
borders of Prussia until now, and we 
flew through Saxony, and then another 
country, beautiful Bavaria, lay before 
us. 

In Saxony the country first began to 
have some charm for riej the beautif 1 
Elster valley, especially, pleased me ex- 
ceedingly, and I beheld with surprise 
the strong railroad biidges that spanned 
it. We spent the first night at Hof, in 
Bavaria, and the next day we passed 
Kulmbach, w^hose highly picturesque 
castle looked down upon us from a high 
rock, and w^hile other travelers enjoyed 
the fine, genuine Bavarian beer, auntie 
order coffee for our refreshment. She 
drank little, and w^alked to and fro in 
the open air ; but I seated myself com- 
fortably in the neat dining room of the 
station, took off my hat and gloves, 
and arranged my hair, from time to time 
blowing uiy hot coffee to cool it. I was 
just about to sip it when the bell rang 
for us to take our places j auntie called, 
and sadlv I left mv nice coffee behind. 
But that was a good lesson for me, for 
from that time forth I made more haste. 
The beautiful scenery soon made me 
forget my little vexation, for we were 
approaching Bambefg, passed the fine 
cloister of Banz, and saw in the dis- 
tance the green mountains of Franco- 
nia. 

We remained several davs in Bam- 
berg. What a beautiful town it is! 
How beautifully situated, surrounded 
by sloping mountains, and adorned by 
the statelv Cathedral and by the ruins 
of the Castle of Altenburg. When 
the weather was fine we ascended to 
this old castle. How delighted I was 
w'ith the beautiful scenery ! I now saw 



for wings that I might soar far above 
them. How much might one, see up 
there ! 

Historical memories were awakened 
in the old castle ; for in the year 1208 
the Emperor Philip of Swabia is said 
to have been murdered by Otto von 
Wittelsbach in the tower room in which 
we rested. I shuddered, although I 
could not discover the never-extinct 
blood-stain. But those stains belong 
to such terrible stories. 

In Hof, where we spent the first^ 
night, T was able only with great diffi- 
culty to dress in season for oiur depar- 
ture. At first I carelessly allowed the 
time to pass, and finally was obljged to 
put on my hat wnth my hair only half 
braided, as the omnibus stood at the 
door to take us away. 

Remembering this haste and anxiety, 
I arose very early on the morning of 
ou^ deparure from Bamberg, and was so 
soon ready with my packing and break* 
fasting, that I asked permission of aun- 
tie to go out for a little walk on ihe 
street. "Do not forget the time," 
warned auntie, willingly granting the 
desired permission. So I w^alked joy- 
fully up and down the street^ and the 
time passed very pleasantly, for it was 
market day, and the country people came 
in at every gate with their loada of 
goods, and all was bustle and confusion. 

I went once more to take leave of 
the beautiful Cathedral, looked at the 
old pictures and grave stones, eh\. 
the celebrated monument of the 
ror Heinrich II, and his consort Y 
gunde, and did not notice tha 
growing late until the clock 
tower above me struck the 
Frightened, I hunied away, for 
near the time for our departure^ 
still had to return to the hotel. 
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rapidly through the i^treets thinking I 
knew the way, bnt how startled I was 
suddenly to find myself in the square 
before the Cathedral, which I had 
shortly before left. I now inquired my 
way from street to street, but one di- 

* rected me this way and another that. 

' In great haste and perspiration I went 
on and on. I would gladly have taken 
a carriage, but no where saw one empty. 
Almost crying, I at last asked a boy to 
accompany me, and breathless reached 
our hotel. 

• Aunt^ie was very anxious about me. 
We had lost the early train, and must 
now wait till afternoon. I was quite 
east down, but auntie comforted mej 
to-day it mattered little, but let it be a 
Jesson for me that it might not occur 
again. 

But my wandering in the morning 
was only the first of the misfortunes 
that befel me during the day. One has 
such unlucky days. That day I must 
have put my left foot out of bed first. 

In the afternoon we had arrived hap- 
pily at the station and had taken our 
places, when auntie, noticing an old ac- 
quaintance whom she wished to see and 
who had taken another coupe, left me to 
go to her. She gave me the tickets as 
she hastened away. At the same mo- 

- ment some delicate fruits were brought 

' along, and I, as well as others who were 

with me, bought some. They pressed 

to the open door at which I sat, and I 

. obligingly passed the fruit on all sides, 

. r Iving the money in return for it, and 
t done busily arranged our things 
t Tere Ivino: about. 

m auntie re-appeared, and with 
1 came the conductor, who called for 
t tickets. I looked for ours — they 
^ J gone ! Frightened, I looked on 
t floor^ on the cushions, turned all my 
J) '"t^s out, shook dress and shawl, all 

*' 13 



the others helping, but in vain. I 
found only the. white baggage checks ; 
the tickets must have dropped from my 
hand in passing the fruit. I could not 
I'emember having seen them after auntie 
laid them on my lap. 

The conductor shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and regretted the mishap, but 
could not, if he would, allow us to go 
without them. It was the last moment ; 
the train was just ready to start. In 
haste I jumped from the coupe when 
something dropped to the ground; it' 
was one of the tickets. Thank God ! 
at least there was one, but the otl;ier did 
not appear. Who knew where that had 
gone? I hastened to the ticket oflSce, 
and was glad to be able to get it in 
season. 

Weeping bitterly, I drew back into 
the corner of the coupe. My good aunt 
uttered no word of reproach, but shame 
and anger at my carelessness embittered 
almost my whole journey. " In future 
you must put the tickets immediately 
into your purse, that is the best place," 
said she later. " What has happened 
to you to-day has happened to many 
others. It wnll hardly happen to you 
again." " Yes, after you were obliged 
to pay money for my carelessness,?' 
sighed I kissing her hand. "Calm 
yourself child," said she kindly. " If 
one could so easily rectify all mistakes 
it would be well. Now enjoy the tine 
scenery and forget this trifle and your 
vexation. I freely forgive you all." 

And truly there was so much that 
was beautiful and interesting to see, and 
that one must have a free, happy heart 
to enjoy, that I was really thankful to 
Aunt Ulrikefor her kindness and for- 
bearance. How I was charmed with 
lovely, antiquated Nuremburg, where 
we next came ! I could not see enough 
of this wonderful town, full of wonders 
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of the middle ages. Every house there 
had a look peculiar to itself, every little 
tower, every gable, every gutter its own 
peculiar ornamentation ; one saw paint- 
ings and carved work wherever the eye 
turned, and it all gave the street a most 
cheerful, and withal very unique ap- 
pearance. Of course we saw to the 
best advantage all in the town that was 
worth seeing. But as all these things 
are luuch better described in Badeker's 
guide book, I will spare you and myself 
a description of them here. 

I was pleased above all with St. Se- 
baldus Church, in which is the splendid 
Sebaldus monument. What a man must 
that Peter Vischer have been ! The 
beautiful St. Lorenzer church turned my 
thoughts to Him for whose service it 
was built, and the very fine roses over 
the entrance excited in me the tipst 
highly poetic feelings. 

But one place I cannot omit to men- 
tion — ^the church-yard of St. Johann, in 
Nuremburg, the most peculiar burial 
place that one can see. Noble men — 
Hans Sachs, Albrecht Durer, Peter Vis- 
cher, and other eminent citizens of Nu- 
remburg were laid here to rest. Here, 
placed side by side, large flat sand 
stones covef more than three thou- 
sand graves, being the whole length 
and. breadth of them. They are dec- 
orated with the iron coats of arms and 
names of the old patricians who have 
slept for centuries under them. In the 
walled vaults beneath, coffin is placed 
above coffin, all the members of a fam- 
ily being buried together, and all cov- 
ered by the same stone that ceuturies 
ago covered their fathers. Tnily, a 
table of ancestors engraven upon the 
stone by the hand of death itself. 

I left beautiful Nuremburg very un- 
willingly j but something still more 
beautiful was before us — ^fashioned by 



no human hand — the glorious Alpine 
world. The visit to Munich, which lay 
on our way, we deferred until our return, 
for Herr von Jagow, who was now 
away, would then be our guide. 

Now we approached nearer and near- " 
er to the distant Alpine chain, and our 
entrance into this lovely world could 
not have been more pleasant. The 
sun was near his setting, bathing the 
mountains in a dark red glow, and they 
seemed to stand there like pictures of 
fairy land. It was so grand and fcrub- 
lime beyond all comparison, that I 
quietly folded my hands, and tear after 
tear rolled down my cheeks. God, 
how great, how glorious is thy world, 
and how unspeakably happy he who 
can become acquainted with , so beanti- 
ful a part of it ! What are all the 
works of man in comparison with thy 
creations ! 

Should I tell you minutely of all the 
places we visited during the next few 
weeks, I could fill a whole book with 
my descriptions, and yet come to no 
end. I should be able to give you no 
idea of it all — how beautiful it was 
everywhere, how never-to-be-forgotten 
those glorious, blissful days were. 

We made a short trip to Algau, the 
land of luxuriant green meadows and fini^ 
cattle, and whose wonderfully beautiful 
Alpine chain was dearer to me than all 
else. Immenstadt, Sonthofen, and 
Oberstdorf were the most considerable 
places from which we made excursions 
to the mountains. From Imme. ) 

one can go by rail to Lindau and ? 

Constance, but auntie promised \. 

Swiss journey for another time, 
we wenl to the Bavarian Alps an(' 
fii*st station, Fussen. With eisj i 
pleasure I look back to this little : 
of God's world J for near there- ^'^ > 
pearl of tUe whole sarroundinir ^ 
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She hesitated to leave me behind alone, 
bul; the sun was quite higb, tlie way 
was mui^h traveled, and she at last con- 
sented, bidding the little boy who 
showed me the way to stay with me. 
I was soon deeply absorbed in my 
work ; — the trees hung so picturesquely 
over little rocky projections, and between 
them appeared in the distance a church 
spire or the roof of a peasant's hut. I 
knew not where to stop; each spot 
seemed more beautiful than any other. 

At last I noticed that the heavens 
reddened; the sides of the Zugspitz 
shone as if they were of molten gold, 
the sun sank, and it was high time for 
me to return. Auntie was certainlv im- 
patiently awaiting me. I gathered my 
things together, and now first noticed 
two brown men approaching me from 
the Eibs)Be. They carried large sticks 
in their hands, their clothing was rag- 
ged and gipsy-like, and against the 
bright evening sky their giant forms 
stood out quite threateningly. I looked 
anxiously at them, and with beating 
heart thought of all sorts of dreadful 
things — robbery, cruelty, and who 
/ knows what not, of which these dwel- 
lers by the Eibsee were said to be ca- 
pable. Evening was near, it became 
dark every moment, and these men 
came directly toward me. 

Full of dread I called to the boy who 
shortly before was playing near me, but 
he had disappeared; who knew if he 
were not in league with the men ! A 
nameless fear seized me, I ran , along 
the road that led to Greinau, but the 
village was still far away, and the men 
came nearer and nearer. Already I 
heard their voices ; they appeared to 
call to me and laugh at me. Again I 
tried to look at them, and O terror ! I 
saw cleai'ly that one raised his stick 
threateningly at me. There was no 



longer any doubt — ^my fear was only 
too well founded — they were pursuing 
me. Screaming loudly I plunged for- 
ward, up and down hills, thinking only 
of escape by flight. I fell over stones 
dnd stumps of trees, and lost my para- 
sol and sketch book; it was all the 
same to me — only forward, forward, 
before the terrible ones, who I knew 
were still behind, 'could reach me. Now 
I heard their voices so near me that I 
was almost beside mvself with fear. 
1 would throw myself at their feet en- 
treating their mercy, and give them 
everything I had with me. But how 
little that was ! they would certainly 
plunder and abuse me. At the last 
moment a fomi appeared tiirough the 
trees. Was it one of their comrades f 
I cried loudly for help, and rushed for- 
ward. Thank God! it was a well 
dressed man, and I was saved ! In 
mortal terror I flew toward the stranger 
to implore his protection, let him be 
who he might ; but who can conceive 
my joy at seeing before me my friend 
Dr. Hausmann ? With outstretched 
arms I flew toward him, and without 
realizing what I did, sank on his breast. 

" Save me, for God's sake ! " cried I, 
beside myself, and became unconscious. 
When I recovered, I lay on the turf. 
Dr. Hausmann kneeling near me. I 
felt very faint, and for some time could 
not remember what had happened. At 
last I suddenly remembered all, and 
looked anxiously about me. 

" Do not be anxious, Frauleii 
chen, there is nothing more to _ ' 
said Dr. Hausmann reassuringly. " » 
men were only playing with yor [ 

pretended to follow you because 
saw your terror. Now you are » 

secure, for I will remain with yoi 

It now occurred to me how I I 

■ 

my fright, sought the protect^"" 
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friend. Deep red covered my faoe^ and 
I did not venture to look up. Dr. 
Hausmann^ noticing my confusion, 
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sought to free me froni it. 

" Are you not at all surprised to see 
mo bere? " be asked earnestly, seating 
liimself near me on the grass. " Did 
you know that I sought you I " 

".I? No; how should I know that?" 
replied I, striving to compose myself. 
" Are you alone, and how did you dis- 
cover our retreat ? I did not know tliat 
von had this ioumev in view." 

" It was quite a sudden resolution, 
. but one that I now doubly bless, since 
I can be useful to you, Fraulein Gret 
chen," said he, looking so kindly in my 
eyes that I again blushed deeply. 

" Please, I must go to auntie, she 
will be anxious about me,'* whispered I 
timidly, trying to rise. My knees trem- 
bled violently, so that I was obliged to 
lean upon the arm of my friend, un- 
pleasant as it was to me. But he talked 
gaily on ; told me that Eduard accom- 
panied him, and that I should find him 
with auntie at Greinau, whither we has- 
tened. They had learned on their arri- 
val in Parthenkirch where we were. 

The walk did me good ; I soon need- 
ed my support no longer, for my strength 
came again quickly. I now told him 
the particulars of my adventure, and 
sought to excuse my fear. He kindly 
explained to me how natural it was. 
From auntie and Eduard, who greatly 
exaggerated my anxiety, and derided 
1 IS a coward, he defended me so 
1 raly that I thanked him sincerely, 
( jcially as he passed very lightly 
( r our meeting. Singularly, I re- 
1 sd all else to my good Aunt Ulrike, 
1 it was impossible for me to describe 
t icr my meeting with Dr. Hausmann ; 
t words would positively not pass my 
1 But why ? He appeared to think 



no more of it, and conducted liimself so 
politely and reservedly tpward me that 
it afterward appeared to me like a won- 
deiful dream. 

In the company of our new traveling . 
companions, we passed a very pleasant 
week, and wandered over the mountains 
in all directions. Eugenie's father soon 
joined us as he had promised, and with 
him we afterwanl visited Bavaria's beau- 
tiful capital, Munich. How astonished 
I was at the countless collections of 
works of art which had for the most 
part been procured and collected by tl>e 
talented, art-loving King Ludwig. We 
remained two weeks in Munich, and had 
good opportunity to see all thoroughly 
— the two picture galleries, the sculp- 
ture gallery, palaces, churches, and all 
else that was worth seeing — but what 
interested me most was the huge statue 
of Bavaria, in whose head we could 
move about as comfortably as in a little 
room, and whose eves formed the nicest 
little windows through which we could 
see Munich and the wide plain beyond, 
and further on the blue Alps, which 
cast friendly farewell glances toward 
us. 

On our return we passed through Bo- 
hemia in order to visit Eugenie and the 
Baron at Teplitz, of whom Herr von 
Jagow had brought us most cheering 
news. At first the bath had not much 
benefited the Baron, and Eugenie had 
been obliged to exert herself to the ut- 
most to divert the mind of the sufferer, 
and her thankful husband could not 
tell us enough of her love and kindness. 
Now the Baron was much better, and 
we entertained with them the mdst 
lively hope of his ultimate cure. The 
autumn found us all again assembled 
in Aunt Ulrike's sitting-room. How de- 
lightful had the journey been ! and how 
many beautiful things 1 had seen ! But 
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►ITH what joy I flew to my dear 
father's arms after our lou^ sep- 
aration, when lie came to take me 
away from Berlin ! And with what feel- 
ings I now turned toward home after 
taking leave of my greatly honored 
aunt! 

My heart rejoiced as we approached 
that part of tlie country where my pa- 
rents' home was, and which appeared so 
familiar to me. Oh ! that was after 
all the most beautiful place in the 
world, more beautiful than all I had 
seen and admired on rav iournev. 

Soon the well-known region in which 
o«r village lay was before me. Now we 
left the wood that on my departure had 
concealed mv home from me. There 
appeared the church tower still reaching 
proudly toward heaven, its green copper 
roof glistening in the sun, and on the 
gilded ball above revolved now as ever 
the bright weather vane. 

Now we came to the nan-ow, sandy road 
that brought us to the village, and in 
which the carriage wheels were so deeply 
buried that w^e Avent forwarjji but slowly. 
On both sides of the slope grew, as for- 
mer! v, vellow immortelles and rich cv- 
^-sponge; the bees and butterflies 
3red above the flowers, and over us 
ho blue skv flew^ a flock of daz- 
: ^ly white pigeons. You dear birds, 
< 'ou come to meet me as friendly 
1 mgers from home ? 

len we left the narrow, sandy road, 
i ■" of peasant children waited, as 
1 , for the approaching carriage. 



The boys cracked their long whips, the 
girls looked timidly at us with their 
clear blue eyes, then, tittering,' stuck 
the corners of their aprons in their 
mouths, while the little children hid 
their flaxen heads shvlv in the dresses 
of the larger girls. In the pasture, the 
old shepherd tended his flock, his 
brown cloak hanging in spite of the 
warm weather from his shoulders, and 
the blue stocking at which he was knit- 
ting, dangled as ever to and fro .before 
him. His dog pricked up his ears and 
sprang forward to bark at the horses, as 
all dogs consider it their duty to do, till 
Friedrich, our old coachman, drove him 
away with the whip, and the shepherd 
in greeting pulled at his broad-brimmed 
hat. 

At last we reached the first house of 
the village. It was the peasant Fach- 
nei'^s. I knew it well — knew also the 
white cotton tassels that bobbed from 
the window. They were on just such 
a cap, and the good old face in it 
beamed with pleasure as I greeted it 
pleas«antly. 

We passed houses after house. I was 
known everv where, every where ffood 
friends were looking from the windows, 
and old acquaintances sat on the benches 
before the house doors. Here was the old 
Armgard who had so often given us 
honey — there the peasant Nicklas who 
helped gather oiw fruit ; here the kind- 
hearted little shoemaker who made the 
children's shoes — there the young girls 
with whom I had been confirmed, and 
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cation mv molher now entrusted to me. 

V 

" I think jou will find in the child a 
very apt pupil," said mamma. " h will 
Jbe better for you to attend to your sis* 
tei-'s studies, that vAu may not beeoifee 
careless in regard to your own. Now 
vou can show us wnether vou learned 
. anything at Aunt Ulrike s." 

I rejoiced exceedingly at the trust 
and confidence that mamma placed in 
we in giving me the charge of Hann- 
chen's education. During my stay with 
Aunt L^lrike T had often wished for it; 
for my gentle sister, who was far more 
clever and amiable than I hftd ever 
been, rose up before me with country 
manners and customs. At home it 
coald not be otherwise. My pretty lit- 
tle sister should * now have the benefit 
of all Aunt Ulrike had done for me. 
That was mv sincere wish; and the 
^ Jove and confidence with which she met 
me, increased my desire to be of use to 
her. Besides that, I hoped by my help 
to lighten for my good 'mamma the 
cares of the household, and to take mv 
little brothers and sisters, especially 
Lieschen, under my charge. Papa had 
shortly before engaged a tutor to in- 
stmct and discipline the boys, and 
Hannchen had also been under his in- 
struction. Now I was to become his 
pupil, as he had begged to be allowed 
to assist me in languages and music. 
Of course I accepted his assistance with 
thanks. A quiet, beautiful, happy life 
now lay before me, full of joy and ac- 
1 ty, in the circle of ray loved ones, 
I the memory of past days in Berlin 
this quiet life an additional charm, 
•^arm correspondence bound me to 
iistant friends. Auntie and Marie 
"e long letters informing me of all 
occurred in their circle. Eugenie 
3 more seldom, for she disliked let- 

■nting, as I knew, and I was there- 
14 
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fore all the more glad to receive her 
lively, roguish letters, which as well a^ 
the other signs of life from my loved 
ones, always gave me great pleasure. 
With what impatience I waited for the 
postman who brought our letters and 
newspapers three times a week from the 
next town ! I often went far, to meet 
him when I expected news from Aunt 
Ulrike or Marie, and the fulfilment of 
my hopes was my greatest joy. 

But one day came very sad news that 
grieved me deeply. Aunt Ulrike had sev- 
eral times written that Eugenie's mother 
appeared to be very feeble. She had 
been obliged to give up her promised 
visit to Senftenburg Castle, and ihere-i 
fore Eugenie and the Baron had gone 
to visit her, Eugenie wishing to intro- 
duce to her her dear husband. The 
gay, worldly woman had greatly 
changed. True, she was still full of 
interest in the frivolities of life, but 
much more low-spirited than formerly. 
She longed so much for the company of 
sympathizing friends, that Eugenie 
could not find it in her heart to leave 
her. On receipt of this news Herr von 
Jagow returned at once to his wife, but 
arrived only in season to gladden the 
last hours of the sick one. A lingering 
fever that had now broken out in its 
full might, had set the bounds to her 
life ; and what the woman in the full 
power and vigor of life had never 
known, the dying now experienced, full . 
of bitter sorrow and repentance. Her 
last words to her husband were a prayer 
for forgiveness for the wrong she had 
done him, and her last look one of 
thankfulness for his true, undeserved af- 
fection. 

So ended the life of one who had 
been so little able to spread happiness 
around her. Eugenie mourned sincerely 
for her mother, for she was much at- 
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tacbed to her in spite of ber mistakes 
and weaknesses. , She knew how to 
console ber greatly depressed father, and 
speipt the first sorrowful days at home 
with him* The love of his child was 
his most beautiful consolation for all the 
sonows and deprivations that had so se- 
verely tried that noble man. He was 
for the time undecided in regard to his 
future ; but I learned, through a letter of 
Eugenie's, that it was iier father's sincere 
wish to have Aunt Ulrike make it her 
home wkb him, thus again rendering at- 
tractive his now solitary life, and by a 
quiet domesticity to sweeten his old age. 
I doubted not that Aunt Ulrike, who 
had always been attached by strong 
bonds of love to the only brother of her 
husband, would gratify his wish. Her 
life would also have a new significance 



in so suitable a sphere of activity. But 
she would be obliged to leave Berlin, 
where she had lived for so long a time, 
for Herr von Jagow would return to his 
post at Braunschweig ; but this noble, 
universally honored woman understood 
how to make a beautiful home for her- 
self an v where 

She made all about her happy, this 
best of women. Her whole life was a 
chain of sacrifices, and of proofs of love 
and attachment toward her fellow-crea- 
tures. Why should she not bring a 
blessing to the house that she choso for 
a home ? Eugenie was happy in these 
plans and hopes, and I, too, for I fully 
realized how much all my interests were 
united with those of rav dear friends in 
Berlin, after I had become separated 
from them. 



XXII. 



CONCLUSION. 




whole year had passed since my 
return to my father's house, when 
the sun one morning peeped with 
peculiar brightness in at the window of 
my little room in the gable. It was still 
very early ; the cool autumn morning 
threw a whitish gray mist over the mead- 
ows, the light dew glistened <m the varie- 
gated leaves that richly decked the garden 
path, and the wind brought single leaves 
up to my window where I sat quietly 
thinking, my glance straying far in the 
distance. Throughout the village quiet 
and sleep reigned j but above me in the 
stork's nest the old ones flapped their 
noisy greeting to their little company, 



and soon began to instruct them in fly- 
ing ; for the time of their departure was 
near, and woe to the stork that cannot 
endure the long flight across the wide 
sea! He would be quickly killed by 
his companions, being troublesome to 
them on their journey. Far above the 
houses of the village they floated a: 
their white plumage glancing in 
sunshine. Now the morning son 
the lark fell upon my ear, as t 
passed high above in the blue et 
and at the same time a flock of 
tridges fluttered out from amoni^ 
yellow cornstalks^ 

Peace and q\^^ ^)^k^ rested 
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God's beautiful world also filled mv 
soul, and with thankful, joyful heart I 
looked above to the Father, and asked 
his future love and blessing, which in 
the new life now lying before me I 
should doubly need. Then I felt two 
arms about my neck, and two clear, soft 
blue eyes looked lovingly into mine. 

" Good morning, my Xjrrete ; God bless 
you," said a sweet voice, and soft lips 
were pressed upon mine. 

" What ! are you already awake, 
Marie," cried I with surprise, looking 
into my friend's fresh, rosy face, for it 
was she who greeted me— my own 
precious Marie. 

" I could no longer r^ain quietly in 
tlie feathers," replied she cheerfully. 
" Joy robs one of sleep just as sorrow 
does. Resides, it is well that I rose 
early, we have very much to do to day. 
I will wake little Hannchen. and plunder 
the garden with her. There are not 
many Howers, but the autumn has still 
spared us something. In case of neces- 
sity we can use gay colored leaves for 
our garlands." 

Soon I saw the two pretty blondes, 
Marie and sister Hannchen, in their 
pretty morning dresses glide into the 
garden, and like bees passing from 
.flower to flower, they disappeared be- 
hind the trees. All was now life and 
activity. The measured stroke of the 
thresher resounded on all sides, dogs 
barked, little children tripped half 
dressed to the open doors, windows were 
ned, light smoke rose from the chim- 
s, noises were heard far and near, 
the early bells rang. I could not 
Y longer in my room. I was about to 
the young girls in the garden when 
window below me opened, , and a 
Id's joyous voice reached my ear. 
e an arrow I darted down stairs to 
""oice. At the open window stood a 



pretty nurse in a many-colored costume 
dancing in her arms a beautiful boy of 
only a few months. Crowing, he 
stretched fiis little arms toward nie from 
his little white, embroidered night dress. 
I scrambled up to the window, kissed the 
angelic child, and allowed my glance to 
stray into the room. In the background 
a beautiful young \vife still lay in bed, 
and nodded gaily to me. " Good morn- 
ing, Eugenie, you little lazy-bones,'' cried 
I in greeting. " Your son does not fol- 
low your example ; he is awake early." 

" Dear heaven knows that ! ^ replied 
the young wife, yawning and stretching. 
" The little torment wakes with the sun, 
like a genuine peasant child." 

" That is because he is in the house 
with your Daisy, the country girl," 
laughed I nodding. "Fine beginning 
that for a young baron ! '' 

" An abominable fellow ! a true girl 
in boy's clothes!" cried Eugenie. "And 
his papa is as fond of him as I never saw 
a man in my life. I only wonder that 
he can stay away from him for a whole 
week. It was of no consequence if I 
came away. It was, 'You owe it to 
Gretchen, since you have promised it to 
her. I will come myself as soon as I 
have made the necessary arrangements; 
it shall be but a short separation,' &c. 
But the boy — that he should be sep- 
arated from him was a misfortune ! It 
is enough to make one run away to have 
such a bear of a husband ! " 

" Well, you have run away from him," 
said I amused, and raised myself up on 
the window-sill to play with the boy. 
Eugenie had risen in the meantime, and 
now came to us ; and the proud mother- 
love with which she took her boy in her 
arms could not possibly be exceeded by 
the father's tenderness^ much as the 
young wife scolded about the father's 
pride. It was a charming picture — th 
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beautiful mother with the blooming boy 
in her arms, both in their white, night- 
clothing, and near them the pretty nurse 
in her strange costume, the sunlight fall- 
ing upon them from between the green 
branches of an acacia tree. 

We did not remain long alone. Soon 
the door opened and my young brothers 
and sisters, the " Rebels of Korah" as 
Eugenie called them, came ninning out. 
I sprang down from my window seat, 
which was well, for they would have 
pulled me down, they ran at me so. 

" New cake ! Gretchen, new cake \ 
Gome quickly ! " cried they excitedly. 

" Six large pound cakes, ten sugar 
cakes with raisins, eight plum cakes, 
and a lot mora ! Only come ! you cap 
see them all in the storeroom.*' 

"And the gardener is picking the 
last bunches of grape^ from the vines, 
and we are going to shake the plum and 
peiar trees, and Kathrine has killed the 
fattest turkev, and Herr Reier and the 
coachman are putting up the fireworks 
in the garden, and we are going to hang 
the.magic lanterns on the trees ! " they 
cried so fast that one could hardly speak 
a word distinctly. They wonld take no 
refusal; I must go with them and 
see everything of which they had told 
me. Now they led me to the fruit trees 
in the garden, now to the hens and pig- 
eons in the yard ; here I must taste the 
sweet clusters of grapes that the gar- 
dener reached me, there inhale the scent 
of the fresh cakes which were piled up 
in large numbers. Everywhere was 
bustle and confusion, and everywhere 
the active children buzzed about, of 
course in every one's way, and ran from 
one to another to ask if they could help. 

" Oome, we will help Marie make 
wreaths," said I at last, in order to free 
mamma from the troublesome little 
band. Gaily we all went to the arbor 



in the flower-garden, where we found 
the two girls busy in the midst of many 
colored leaves and flowers. As soon as 
they saw me they rau gaily toward me, 
and Marie piit a lovely wreath of little 
red asters on my head, much as I strug- 
gled to prevent it. " There were not 
enough red ones, so we were obliged to 
put others with them in order to crown 
you," said she kissing me. " Xou- are 
queen of the feast and must wear a 
crown, that all the world may know you 
and do you homage." 

" But to-morrow will be the great 
day ; I must not wear a crown to-day," 
cried I, blushing with joy. 

" No, no ; to-morrow no such common 
flowers will do; then we girls must 
twine hallowed green in this black hair,'^ 
said Marie again embracing mo. " O 
my Grete," continued she tenderly^ 
" how glad I am that I can spend this 
day with you ! " 

Tears came into my eyes as 1 pressed 
lay friend to my heart. 

" Good morning, ladies," said now a 
rich, manly voice near us, and looking 
up we saw our friend and neighbor the 
young Pastor Baumhard standing by 
our side. ' Heartily glad, I gave him 
my hand, and talking merrily we thi^e , 
walked about for a while in the £:Arden. 
But I was soon called, and left Marie and 
our guest to await my return. I was de- 
tained longer than I thought, and did 
not expect to meet the Pastor again, but 
as I passed through one of the linden 
walks I found the two sitting near ' 
other on a bench, Marie's dear 
deeply dyed with red^ and the Pa. 
with happily beaming eyes. A sin 
word of our friend told mo all. I '^ 
long noticed the growing love of tl 
two, and to-day, on the eve of my m 
ding day, Marie had engaged herseh 
the good man. 
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'^ Bat please, Frauleiri Gretchen,' re- 
main silent till to-morrow/' begged the 
Pastor. " I would rather not have 
made my declaration to my dear Marie 
till after that, but I could not wait 
longer, be longer in suspense, especially 
to-morrow when I shall peiform the mar- 
riage ceremony for Maiie's best friend. 
But now that I have the certainty of my 
own happiness,, I am peaceful and con- 
tent. To-morrow, after I have blessed 
yonr union, my dear friend, the world 
may hear of our bond." 

The dearest wish of mv heart was 

» 

fulfilled — that Marie might become the 
wife of this man whom we had all so 
greatly honored since he two 3'ears ago 
became our pastor. Maiie loved hinli 
from the first — that I knew — and her 
love increased with every hour of her 
stay wfth us, for Pastor Baumhard was 
our daily guest, our most trusted friend. 
But week after week passed away, Marie 
had been nearly two months with us, 
and still there was no engagement, al- 
though the Pastor showed great prefer- 
ence for her. She remained shy and 
reserved toward him ; I could not under- 
stand her J ami so it had been with him, 
until this had finally broken open the 
door of her heart, giving him an insight 
into his future happiness. Now all was 
well, and I could quietly await the mor- 
row. 

Yes, my dear friends, it was really my 
wedding day for which all these prep- 
arations were being made. For nearly 
j rear had the backfischchen been a 
ipy bride, and now stood at the goal 
• her hopes and wishes ; but who was 
bridegi'oom ? Did you not long ago 
ssf Perhaps you thought of it 
ner than I did, as you read the pre- 
< ing pages. Ah ! my young heart 
[ long concealed in itself feelings 
ding toward this end, but which I so 



little understood that I did not at all 
know what ailed me after mv return to 
my father's house. That inexpressible 
longing for all that was connected with 
Berlin, that morbid desire for news from 
there, the constant distaste for all that I 
did, pained me immeasurably. Was I 
not very unthankful for all that snr- 
rounded me in my father's house, . and 
wnth which I was so dissatisfied 1 I con- 
stantly and bitterly reproached myself 
for it, and engaged more zealously in 
all kinds of work to drive away my 
thoughts; studied French and English 
with Hannchen, music with Herr Reier, 
helped mamma in the household arrange- 
ments, played with my little brothers 
and sisters, like a child myself — it was 
all to no purpose. I always again sur-i 
prised myself in sad, troubled broodings, 
and all pleasure and joy appeared to 
wish to fly from me. 

So passed the first two months after 
my return home. But one day came a 
letter to me — a letter from a friend in 
Berlin — and a few days later the writer 
himself. Suddenly all was changed; 
the scales fell from my eyes, and I knew 
what my eager longing betokened. The 
troubled heavens about me were red 
with the brightness of early dawn ; the 
sun of happiness and unanticipated joy 
rose upon my young life. I was a 
bride ; the bride of the man who to me 
was far more than all other men whom 
I had ever seen ; who now told me that 
he had loved me since the moment when 
I approached him with such uncon- 
strained childishness, and had since then 
had no other wish than to win me. Oh ! 
what a nameless happiness I now found 
in my father^s house ! 

And now the dav had arrived on 

which I should be united to him, and 
for me there w^as no greater happiness 
in the world. All my friends had pron^- 
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